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of the past'' 



The Door on the Latch 



CHAPTER I 



Two days of perpetual rain following fog, had 
damped not only the earth, but the hilarity of 
Londoners. 

The general complaint was '' lowness of spirits/' 
Perhaps my gaiety — ^not great at any time — ^had 
run out. Heaven knows there was not much to 
keep it brisk or lively ! From Friday night, the 
25th of October, to the evening of Tuesday, the 
29th, I had struggled with a depression and sense 
of coming trouble that all but laid me down. 
Such an attack I had not had for years. I did 
my best to keep going, and to hide my misery 
from others. I succeeded ; my family suspected 
nothing, noticed nothing. 

While sitting darning a tray-cloth, and nearly 
blinded by unshed tears, the wind rose. A gentle 
rustling at first, then some good gusts came round 
the south-east comer of the house and flipped a 
branch of creeper against the window. 

I thanked God. I knew that my period of 
anguish, for that time at least, had fled ; that, 
as the wind rose, so would the cloud rise from 
over me ; that my imagination and mind would 
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once more bestir themselves, and I should emerge 
energetic, hopeful, to fight through the darkness 
that had descended upon the Hardcastles. To 
those happy beings who never suffer from such 
emotions, who have never felt the electrical grips 
of Mother Nature in her chastening moods, I offer 
my hearty congratulations ; to those who live my 
life and share my experiences and sufferings, I 
tender my true sympathy. 

The clock was just upon the stroke of ten. 
There were four people in the room — ^my mother, 
my two sisters, Dora and Isobel, and myself — 
and we were waiting supper for Todd. No one had 
spoken for at least twenty minutes. The giris' 
heads were bowed : one doing needlework, the 
other following that hopeless and weary quest — 
seeking employment through the advertisement 
sheets of Times and Telegraph. How many ad- 
vertisements Isobel had answered she alone knew, 
and my slender means had been taxed to their 
uttermost to meet postal demands. 

My mother sat propped up in her large chair, 
her grey hair braided beneath her widow's cap, 
and a smile of complacency and contentment 
about her weak mouth. She was reading, reading 
a devout book, a book that beautifully illustrated 
the advantages of piety, and promised a rich 
reward to those who — ^no matter at what cost to 
others depending upon them — ^unswervingly kept 
their eyes and thoughts fixed upon things heavenly. 
My mother had foUowed this advice, and adhered 
to these directions, without intermission for ten 
years to my knowledge, and, in all likelihood, for 
many more of which I had no recollection. During 
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this period we, her children, had been strolling in 
the cUrection of the Poorhouse. 

My poor dear mother ! what an extraordinary 
complication she was of weakness, indolence, in- 
capacity, and xmreasoning obstinacy ! Weak, 
mild, yielding to the verge of imbecility on some 
points, there were others— appertaining to busi- 
ness matters and entailing effort and trouble — 
upon which she turned a front of stone. I watched 
her, and thought what a pretty girl she must have 
been, what a charming old lady she was. My 
father had been dead ten years ; he died when I 
was seventeen. He did lus best to arrange and 
settle for a large family, and all would have gone 
well, but for my mother's interference on behalf 
of her sons, whom she adored with all a woman's 
unreasonableness, and to whose faults she was 
utterly and determinedly blind. 

We were nine in all, and I was the second. 
First there came a boy, Thomecroft ; then my- 
self, Marjoriedel — called after my godmother ; 
then a boy, Todd ; then four girls, Dora, Isobel, 
Marion, and Eva; and at the very end twins. 
Bertha and Robin. They were good-looking all 
of them, the young girls lovely ; all were perfect 
excepting Robin, and he was — ^bUnd. Oh, my 
Robin, the sweet Uttle, big blue - eyed baby 
that smiled and lay so still in my arms, how 
I loved him then 1 how I love him now ! The 
three sons had their mother's full, sparkUng 
blue eyes— eyes of the greatest brilliancy and 
beauty. 

Robin had, of course, never been from home ; 
the three young girls were still at " King's 
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College." Something, it was now obvious, they 
would have to do for a living. At last — ^when too 
late — my mother was awake to the fact that her 
income had dwindled to next to nothing. The 
war had made a great difference, and the money 
invested in railway stock was, for the moment, 
dead. But the greatest drain of all had been 
her sons, Thornie and Todd. Thornie ought to 
have kept my father's patients together, but he 
got led away — ^his company was so " sought 
after," as his fond mother explained it — and at 
last he had to fly the country. The truth of that 
flight was known alone to me and Nurse. We 
kept it from mother. She supposed it was due 
to his debts and Dr Ruskin's pressure, but I knew 
that the shaking hand, the bleared eye, had dis- 
patched a fellow-creature to his grave ; and, 
fearing discovery, Thornie had fled, gone as ship's 
doctor, and we had not heard from him for a 
year. His silence did not cause me any regret ; 
the horror surrounding his departure was still 
fresh in my memory, the recollection hung Uke a 
black shadow over me, at times enveloping me 
in its folds, and I think the news of his death 
would have been a reUef to me. And this secret 
I held, guarded carefully, and prayed that it 
might never be discovered. It caused me ex- 
quisite pain when mother spoke regretfully of her 
son Thomecroft, and deplored his absence. Poor 
soul ! she Uttle recked why her Thornie did not 
return. Often I waked in the quiet of the night, 
fighting for breath, nearly suffocated with terror. 
With what comfort did I listen to Robin's soft 
breathing, as he lay in his bed at my side I with 
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what fervency did I pray that his brother might 
die a natural death ! 

But would he ? — that was a question no one 
could answer. Look how discovery has come in 
many instances after years of supposed security ! 
And this dread hung over me. It seemed, as I 
sat in that silent room, that I could see and hear all 
that passed on that November night. And this was 
what I saw. Reader, will you look back with me ? 



CHAPTER n 

Our house was at the comer of B Square, 

the door in D Street, and the snow had 

sprinkled the trees in the Square gardens with 
white till they looked like sugar ornaments, and 
Bertha clapped her hands for joy. Robin had 
sat on my lap all the afternoon, with his beautiful 
sightless eyes wide open, ill with a feverish cold. 
My mother said it was nothing, and laughed at 
the idea of my asking Dr Ruskin, Thornie's 
elderiy partner, to prescribe for him. Very Ukely 
she was right, but then it was Robin who was ill 
— that made all the difference to me. The twins 
came late in Ufe, and my mother must have been 
weary of babies, for she left then^to me and 
Nurse Hartley without any demur. 

There was a special reason why Robin was 
dear to me. My father, when dying, had recom- 
mended him to my care and mercy. At my 
father's bidding I had brought him and put him 
on the bed, a fine little fellow of ten months. 

Poor Uttle thing, poor Uttle thing ! " said my 
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father, fondling him. " It's a pity you ever 
came ; you'd best go back to the angels, Robin." 

" Father, don't say so ; Robin came to me. I 
will care for him always.'^ 

" You are a brave girl, Marjoriedel, but years 
make a difference, and a child is a great care — 
especially a blind one. One thing you can and 
must do, my daughter — ^you must save him from 
being tortured. Do not let them operate on his 
eyes. Never mind what any one ever tells you ; 
I tell you it would be useless cruelty. He was 
born blind, and blind he must remain. It is 
God's decree, and I charge you, Marjoriedel, to 
see that he is never touched." 
I promise you, father." 
I will speak to your mother and to Thomie, 
though Thomie is easily talked over, and for ever 
getting new fads. My faith is in you, Marjorie, 
for that, and many other things. I wonder how 
you will all get on when I am gone ? Your mother 
has no idea of business, but I have left things as 
straight as I could, and Bridges and Cotton are 
shrewd and capable men. Well, God's will be 
done, but I wish I could have lived another ten 
years." 

" You may recover. I heard Dr Ridge tell 
mother this morning that there was a change for 
the better." 

My father lifted his thick eyebrows. 

" You may beUeve me, Marjorie, my recovery 
is an impossibility, like that child's eyesight. I 
shall have to die, and he will have to remain 
bUnd. There is nothing I would wish undone ; I 
did my best, and I can truthfully say I never gave 
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a human being or an animal one second's unneces- 
sary pain for the purpose of what is called * fur- 
thering science/ I have your promise, Marjorie ? " 

" You have, father. No one shall meddle with 
Robin/' 

" There then, take him, and send Nurse." 

And my father was laid to his rest. ... 

The snow continued to fall, and bedtime came. 
As usual, Thornie had gone out. I knew he was 
not keeping on the straight path : that he went 
out at nights on pleasure, not business, and came 
in at all hours, not too sober. Oh, the shame 
and misery of it all, and his anger and denial 
when I accused him ! He reviled me, said I was 
spying upon him and trying to make mischief. 
I looked into the surgery last thing, and lowered 
the gas in the waiting-room . The fire was dead out . 

I recollected the kindly, cheering words my 
father used to utter to those patient sufferers who 
waited there. Never one did he send away dis- 
heartened, never one did he deceive or mislead. 
Thornie and his partner, Dr Ruskin, were totally 
different. They cared nothing for the people or 
their feelings. Of course it does not do for 
doctors to be sensitive or emotional, but how 
often the absence of what is termed "emotion'' 
means brutality, "the lack of sensitiveness," 
sluggish indifference ! Of all men a doctor ought 
to be sympathetic, for sympathy is the key that 
unlocks many a secret, and gains an insight into 
nature not obtainable from books. 

It was not Ukely any patients would come at 
this hour, still Thornie ought to have been within 
call. Dr Ruskin was married, and lived across 
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Ihe Square, and unless something particular was 
required, did not take night duty. 

I followed Nurse up the back stairs. She had 
a jug of hot linseed tea in her hand, for the girls 
had colds as well as Robin, and she always gave 
them hot drinks. Nurse Hartley had come to us 
when Todd was bom, and remained. My father 
thought a great deal of her, and any very serious 
case she nursed for him. He used to say she was 
worth her weight in gold. She was certainly be- 
yond all praise in her management of our family 
and household. 

She turned to me as we gained the top flight, 
and smiled. It was a strange smile ; it lighted 
up the thin white face disfigured by smaUpox, 
making her for the moment pretty. Her hair, 
soft and dark, was only very faintly streaked with 
silver, and coiled closely round her small head. 
She was thin and wiry ; I seemed to be getting 
stout like my father, or, as he had affirmed, like 
all " musical people.'* 

" Miss Marjie, you are getting fat, my dear.'* 

'* I believe I am, but, alas ! not in pocket. 
That keeps lean enough. Nurse." 

She rested her jug on the big ottoman that 
stood at the stair-head full of extra blankets, and 
turned her dark eyes upon me. 

'' All our pockets are in the same state, Miss 
Marjorie, and there is little chance of their re- 
filUng. Mr Thomie is not keeping the practice 
together ; it is going over the Square to Dr 
Ruskin, they will not come here. Miss Marjorie, 
does Mrs Hardcastle know how things are going 
on?" 
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" I think she does, but she only finds excuses 
for Thomie and Todd. She has no thought for 
the future of the girls. What is to become of 
those children ? We are getting poorer every 
year.'* 

" They will marry. They are all so pretty — 
Miss Eva is lovely — and then they are clever ; 
they get on so well at school ! You need not 
fear for them, once they are up." 

" Aye, when they are up. But supposing 
things come to an end before they are up ? '* 

Nurse shook her head. 

" I don't know. And you are right, it is no 
use talking to the mistress ; she only cares for 
those two young men, and whatever they want 
they get, and it's not good for them. Miss Mar- 
jorie. There's Mr Thomie out again ; he's out 
every night." 

" I know it, and I have spoken to him, and 
he told me to mind my own business. We are 
certainly getting involved ; there is too much 
expenditure. How are the household expenses. 
Nurse ? " 

" As low as I can keep them. We are a big 
family, and Mr Todd is d^nty, and so is Miss 
Dora. The new cook has less wages than Anna 
used to get, and I keep a tight hand on every- 
thing. I don't see what more we can do. Miss 
Mar jorie." 

*' Nor I, while mother turns a deaf ear to all 
advice. Are the servants upstairs ? " 

" Yes, more than an hour ago. We are the 
last, Miss Marjorie — ^it is after eleven." 

I turned into my room, and Nurse went into 
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the night nursery, where she slept with Eva and 
Bertha. Robin was with me. Marion and Isobel 
slept in the room next to mine, and Dora and the 
boys downstairs, near my mother. 



CHAPTER III 

The well-inhabited squares and streets of 
London are extremely quiet at night — quieter 
than many people would suppose, unless they 

lived there. All my life I had Uved in D 

Street, at the comer of B Square. The house 

was our own ; it had been in the Hardcastle 
family for many years, and the cherry and apple 
trees still bloomed abundantly in the big garden 
behind, where the family of Hardcastle had 
played and worked, kissed and quarrelled, by 
turns, and where we took tea in the summer 
afternoons under the old mulberry tree, and felt 
quite countrified. We had never indulged in any 
society fads — ^father laughed at them ; but in an 
informal way we had seen the better side of 
society, we had enjoyed the companionship of 
really clever, cultured people. 

My father possessed a variety of talent ; he 
was not only a clever surgical operator, but a 
fair musician and artist. One of his pet recrea- 
tions was the theatre, to which he used to take 
me. He would sit and Usten and watch with 
an intensity that was almost an agony. And 
his perceptive powers ! He found out every 
weak spot. I remember one lady vocaUst who 
came with high recommendations and was sure 
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of success. My father went, and took me. In 
the interval the manager and a great and dreaded 
critic came to my father. 

'' What do you think of C , Hardcastle ? '* 

My father's dark eyes blazed. 

" Nothing. Your best plan is to give her her 
return fare. She is a failure." 

And she was. 

It was not to be wondered at that the chil- 
dren of such a man should be clever. All they 
needed was time and teaching, and that, alas ! 
cost money. To no one more than myself did 
the necessity for sound education appeal, and 
I was roused to immediate action and speech 
when there was any sign of depriving the girls, 
to grant the boys greater Ucence. They were not 
wishful to learn, they were constitutionally idle 
and selfish. I fought for my sisters' education 
that they might do their father honour ; my 
brothers fought for themselves and their low 
pleasures. This night I had a fresh plan in my 
head. I was thinking of getting the services of 
a more advanced elocutionist for Marion. She 
was capable of taking higher instruction, but 
extra talent demanded extra money ! Was it 
possible to do the greater part of the washing at 
home, and save laundry expenses ? I would ask 
Nurse in the morning, she would know. That 
little woman was, as my father had said, " worth 
her weight in gold." 

I began to disrobe leisurely, between whiles 
giving Robin a kiss on his beautifully rounded 
cheeks. His face as a child always reminded me 
of a flying cherub's. My bedroom was at the end 
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of the house over the surgery, the door of which 
was directly below my window. It was a still, 
cold night, with a sprinkling of snow faUing. 

I had lighted the night-light, and was getting 
into bed, when I heard voices and footsteps at 
the surgery door. 

Thornie had returned earlier than was his 
wont. A flush of shame overspread my face as 
I hstened to the fumbling with the latch-key — a 
key that was perfectly easy in a hand guided by 
reason. 

I lay and hearkened. I could distinguish the 
hum of voices beneath, then the opening and 
shutting of the outer door. They had gone, 
whoever they were; it was a short visit. Had 
Thornie gone with them ? 

Who could the visitor have been ? It was not 
usual for people to come at such an hour, and all 
the medicines had gone out by nine o'clock ; I 
had seen and questioned the boy. I shpped on 
my dressing-gown and sUppers, and crept down 
the stairs. The gas in the surgery was turned up 
full flare, and asleep on the sofa in the waiting- 
room was Thornie ! He was breathing heavily. 
The place reeked of ammonia, morphia ; on the 
surgery table stood several bottles, all marked 
with more or less dangerous names — Chloroform, 
Ammonia, Morphia, Camphor, etc. What could 
he have been doing with all these drugs ? 

I called him, I shook him. He was drunk, 
absolutely drunk ! That he indulged too freely 
I knew — ^Todd did the same — ^but never had I 
seen him in this state before, never ! What had 
he given the person who had gone out ? A dose 
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^evidently ; there was the glass, and he could not 
have been sober then ! My heart stood still. He 
was in no condition to administer medicine to 
any one, and such medicines ! Terrified and sick, 
I stood looking at him. His handsome face 
flushed and swollen, he lay all his length on the 
sofa, his frock-coat sweeping the floor, his hat 
under the table. I had heard no footsteps, and 
I was startled by a voice behind me saying : 

" Heaven help us. Miss Marjorie ! " 

There stood Nurse,, her dress sUpped over her 
nightgown, her feet bare. She sniffed and looked 
round. 

" What can he have been doing with these ? '' 
pointing to the glass bottles. " What a smell ! 
What's the matter with him ? " 

" He's drunk. Nurse, that's what's the matter 
with him. I cannot rouse him ; you try.'' 

What made you come down. Miss Marjorie ? " 
I heard some one come in with him, and very 
soon after go out, and I got nervous, and came 
down to see what was going on. I have known 
for a long time that Thornie was not keeping 
steady. Nurse." 

/'So have I, miss. I wonder what he has 
been doing with all these bottles? Could not 
find what he wanted, I expect. I hope he did 
not give an overdose out of one of them." 

She bent over him, and taking him under the 
arms in a professional manner, she hoisted him 
up, httle woman though she was. 

" Mr Thornie, who have you had here ? *' she 
demanded sharply. 

The fine blue eyes — eyes like his mother's, but 
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now bleary — opened, and he muttered some- 
thing. 

" What did you say ? Who was it ? ** 

" Strange fellow." 

" What was the matter with him ? " 
Don't know ; colic, suppose.'* 
What did you give him ? " 

No answer. He was in a dead, dnmken 
sleep. Nurse laid him down again. 

" You're right, Miss Marjorie ; Mr Thomie's 
drunk. He would not be so bad as this when he 
came in, so perhaps he knew what he was about." 

" He was bad enough when he came in, for I 
heard him fumbhng with the latch-key. I wish 
there was an end of this. Nurse." 

She turned sharply. 

" The end's not far off. A man who gets 
himself into that state " — ^pointing to the help- 
less form — '* does not keep his practice long. I 
told you the patients were all going to the 
other side of the Square, and can you wonder 
at it ? " 

" But they don't know that Thomie gives 
way ? " 

" They probably guess ; they can see like 
every one else that he has changed. Nothing 
makes greater havoc with man or woman than 
drink. Your father always maintained that there 
was no cure for a drunkard, and he knew what 
he was talking about." 

" Do you mean to predict that Thomie must 
go from bad to worse, till finally he sinks to the 
lowest depths ? " 

"I do ; and Mr Todd won't be far behind 
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him. What is to stop them ? You may try 
appealing to their self-respect ; they have not got 
any. Drunkards never have. They'll promise 
anything you like, and ten minutes afterwards 
forget all about it. There is nothing so hope- 
less as a drunkard. Had your father lived, this 
might never have happened, because his sons 
stood in fear of him, and such weak natures 
require a check. But let the restraining influence 
be withdrawn, and their natural inclination asserts 
itself, and they commence to drink. Do not say 
anything to your mother, it would only com- 
pHcate matters ; she has no tact, as you know. 
Try what you can do yourself in the morning. 
Miss Marjorie, when he is sober." 

Are we to leave him like this. Nurse ? " 
No ; I had better lock the surgery door for 
fear he gets up and begins to meddle with the 
drugs, and I'll put his head higher and take off 
his boots.'' 

As she shook the pillows up, something fell 
unnoticed by her on to the floor. I picked it 
up. Nurse proceeded to undo Thornie's buttons 
and boots, and settle him comfortably and safely. 
He was just like a log. 

" There, that's all I can do ; we may as well 
go to bed. Miss Marjorie. I am glad no one knows 
of this but ourselves.'* 

" So am I." 

Afterwards I had more reason to be glad. 
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CHAPTER IV 

We crept up the back stairs and gained 
our rooms. Then I looked at what I had picked 
up. 

It was a first-class season ticket between 
London and Epsom, made out in the name of 
" John Charlton." There was nothing alarming 
in a stout bit of leather with a name and date 
upon it, nothing unusual when calmly considered. 
But I was not calm, I was shaken by a terror for 
which I knew no name, stirred to my innermost 
depths, and all at the sight of a season ticket ! 
I put it away, locked it out of sight. The snow 
was faUing now more thickly, and the clocks 
chimed three. 

My sleep was troubled. John Charlton in- 
truded himself into my thoughts. Who was he ? 
what was he ? where was he ? Had Thornie's 
mixture done him good ? had he got home ? 
Thornie, that senseless hulk of a man lying there 
incapable, who had deliberately made a brute 
beast of- himself ! — how could I respect him 
again ? and to trust him was out of the question. 
If matters were left in his hands, we should 
promptly become beggars ; and the girls and 
Robin ! My heart thumped as I thought of that 
sweet, helpless little fellow left to endure rough- 
ness and hardship for want of money. No matter 
how much scorn is cast at money by the lofty- 
minded, it makes all the difference to our stay 
in this world. We are either happy or miserable 
in proportion to our means ; and when it comes 
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to seeing our loved ones suffering for the want of 
it, life becomes simply a raging hell. 

At five I heard Nurse moving. When she 
returned, I opened my door. 

" He's just gone into his room. Miss Marjorie, 
and I have put out the gas in the surgery. It 
will not do for the servants to discover what is 
going on — yety 

Breakfast was soon after eight. It was not 
Todd's early service week, so he had to be called 
many times before he would get up. Thornie 
was supposed to be ready to see patients at 9.30. 
My mother rarely came down to breakfast. At 
nine Thornie's bedroom bell rang. I was speak- 
ing to my mother, who, comfortably propped up 
in bed, was leisurely eating a good breakfast. 
Whose bell is that, Marjorie ? " 
Thomie's, I expect." 

Then he is not down ? Poor fellow ! I sup- 
pose he was called out late.- Be sure he has a 
hot breakfast, Marjorie, and see that it is all 
nice. Your father always hked a hot meal when 
he had been up half the night. I am sure a 
doctor's life is a very trying one : they lose their 
rest, they lose their meaJs, and they have to wait 
for their money. , I often used to tell your dear 
father he had better have been a draper, and got 
his money over the counter. It is quite a re- 
spectable business, I am sure. Of late years 
tradespeople have taken a prominent position ; 
they five in country-houses, and no one refers 
to the shop, and I am sure it is a lucrative occupa- 
tion. Look at Mrs Buckram, for example ! She 
is always expensively dressed ; whereas / have 
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to submit to my silks and ribbons being turned 
and sponged ! It is hard for me, it is hard for 
the boys ; our means seem so inadequate for our 
necessities. Poor Thomie I *' 

That foolish mother ! When would she be- 
come enlightened ? Who would enUghten her ? 
Could I tell her what a mean-spirited, infamous 
couple of men she called sons ? In her eyes they 
were perfection, models of manners and learning. 
She could not detect the weakness, the siUiness, 
that ran through their minds and leaked out at 
their mouths ; she never got nervous when they 
commenced to talk. Their father used to sigh 
and compress his lips. A certain amount of 
abiUty they each possessed — ^would they had not 
possessed it ! — ^but they had not suflicient common- 
sense to make use of it profitably, or maintain a 
steadfast, quiet decorum. With them it was a 
splutter and a dash, or a quiescent state of vacuity. 
They, Uke their mother, had Uttle tact and less 
discernment. I looked at her sitting up in bed, 
her soft, pretty face framed in its lace frills, her 
large blue eyes beaming, and I recognised how 
wonderfully aUke the three were. No one was 
to be blamed for this but Mother Nature ; she 
had, according to rule, produced exact copies of 
the pattern selected. If my father had not 
wanted such sons, he should not have married 
such a wife. Clearly he had not consulted his 
judgment, or drawn upon his knowledge of 
Nature. He had followed his feelings and inclina- 
tion, as men ever have done, ever will do ; he 
had not looked ahead for consequences. 

In these days the law of heredity is well 
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understood; and the pleasant, fairy-like belief 
in *' Providence/' and every freak and peculiarity 
being " God's will," has gone down before the 
tested facts based on experience and common- 
sense, which clearly shows that the force of 
heredity is as rife and pronounced in the human 
race as amongst animals. It is no use for parents 
any longer to blame their children. Those chil- 
dren, too often innocent sufferers, are precisely 
what their progenitors have been. The mother 
of "poor Thornie" was blissfully blind to the 
truth — namely, that her income would have 
been much larger had she given birth to sons 
like some other woman instead of herself, and 
that those sons were hastening to their destruc- 
tion in a spirit exactly like her own. Unhappily, 
I, having taken after my father — ^as daughters 
mostly do — saw what was overtaking us, and 
felt, owing to my harder nature, more indignation 
than sympathy with our state. 

Most women, at some time in their lives, have 
viewed that disgusting spectacle, " A man who 
has been making a night of it." I entered my 
brother's room in a kindly frame of mind ; my 
feelings were womanly, of the ministering angel 
sort, and I was pleased with myself. But when 
I came face to face with him, I was overtaken by 
utter repulsion, and I felt more inclined to kick 
him than minister to him. He had made an 
effort to dress, and got as far as trousers and 
shirt. Then he had collapsed, and there he sat 
on the side of the bed holding his head. I closed 
the door behind me. He was, alas ! my brother, 
and his shame in a measure mine. At that 
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moment I was the last person he desired to see. 
He looked up shiftingly, and his heavy eyes 
seemed nearer together. 
I rang the bell.'' 

I know you did. What do you want ? " 
I am not well, as you must see ; I should 
like some brandy." 

Now, I am not ill-natured, nor devoid of 
sympathy, but I do not hke being considered a 
fool. He should understand he had not deceived 
me ; I would let him know that I was not so 
easily taken in. 

*' 111, are you ? And no wonder ! You were 
drunk last night, Thomie, drunk, absolutely 
drunk ! Nurse and I put you on the surgery 
sofa, and then left you to sleep it off. Can you 
recollect anything that happened ? " 

" Of course I can. How dare you come 
here catechising me ! Mind your own business, 
Marjorie. Why did not Kate answer the 
bell ? " 

*' Because, so long as we can retain the rem- 
nants of father's excellent practice, we will do 
so. Dr Ruskin has got it nearly all as it is. If 
Kate saw you now, if it got noised abroad that 
you were incapably drunk, he would get the 
remainder." 

Who says I was incapable ? " 
I do ; and if further proof is needed, look at 
your state now ! Look at yourself in the glass, 
look ! " 

"Go to ! what has it got to do with 

you ? You don't understand these things ; all 
fellows see life. Get me some brandy." 
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" Answer one question first. Who was the 
man you brought in with you, and what did you 
give him ? " 

" What do you know about it ? '' he asked 
cunningly. 

" Answer my question, if you please, Thornie. 
Who was the man you brought in with you, and 
what medicine did you administer to him ? What 
was the matter with him ? " 

" Is there anything wrong, Marjorie ? " 

" There may be." 

He struggled with his memory ; he looked 
frightened. 

" I cannot remember. He was at the door ; 
he said he was ill. I gave him — I — I do not 
know what now, but I watched him go out, so he 
must have been better. What fancy have you 
got into your head that you come bothering 
me?" 

'* Fancy ? — ^no fancy, but a dread. Heaven 
grant there is no harm done this time ! You had 
better seek another means of living, Thornie. We 
are nearly beggared now between you and Todd ; 
let us at least escape disgrace. A drunken man 
has no right to be a doctor, or meddle with drugs. 
You have been indulging for some while ; last 
night you were completely drunk, and you are 
bound to come to serious misfortune, do some 
fellow-creature to death, if you do not stop." 

" Then I'll stop — ^you go for the brandy." 

" Can you stop ? can you resist temptation ? " 

" Marjorie, you are insulting. Have I no 
sense ? Do you doom me to a drunkard's life ? " 

" I do, unless some restraint is put and kept 
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upon you ; and there is no one to do that. In 
your own strength of will I have no faith. All I 
beg of you to do is to stop doctoring — ^to go, go 
where we shall not witness your loathsome end- 
ing, or be dragged into disgrace with you. If you 
can persuade Todd to accompany you, so much 
the better." 

'* You don't appear to be possessed of much 
sisterly affection. Miss Hardcastle ; you sweep your 
brothers aside with a ready hand.*' 

" I do. Such brothers as you, are a sister's 
curse." 

The brandy I brought, and found him in bed. 
What a stiff dose he took, and not a drop of water ! 
I formulated some story to account for his absence. 
My mother was all anxiety and sympathy, the 
girls paid no attention. The Rev. Todd hfted his 
eyebrows and " ahemed " ! 



CHAPTER V 

At the midday meal Thomie appeared, snubbed 
the children, and snapped at me. I bore it 
quietly — even hid my disgust when his mother 
fondled him and condoled with him. Being too 
sick, and looking too sadly, to make a good 
impression abroad, he condescended to spend the 
evening at home. He smoked and moped in 
silence in the library, where his father had spent 
so many profitable hours, resulting in extended 
knowledge and better ability to help his fellow- 
creatures. The son's conduct was different. He 
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spent the time in sloth, his muddled brain full of 
some popular ditty or coarse loke. and caring no 
more for the improving of his intellect, or the 
advancement of his profession, than the chair he 
lounged in. 

For the next week or so Thomie kept pretty 
straight ; he was more careful, and did not get 
quite out of bounds. That he was steadily drink- 
ing. Nurse and I knew — ^probably others knew it 
— and she predicted that he would break down 
suddenly, and I welcomed her prediction. The 
fire had smouldered so long, the strain on my 
nerves had been so intense, that I felt a final and 
sudden quenching — ^no matter how dire the conse- 
quences, since the end must come — ^would be 
better to bear than a prolonged struggle. The 
downfall was inevitable — ^no one could doubt 
that ; why extend the agony ? I left things to 
work to their own end ; I spoke no more to him 
of that night, or his degrading life. I husbanded 
my forces to sustain the shock that must come. 
I noticed that he avoided and distrusted me. The 
former afforded me relief. To come into contact 
with a man sinking, through his own act, into a 
condition of debauchery and inanity, is repulsive 
to the senses, lowering to one's dignity ; and I 
was obliged to him for his avoidance of me. The 
knowledge that he distrusted me, instead of 
wounding my feelings, filled me with gratification^ 
for it plainly showed that in me he recognised a 
power he could neither influence nor dominate. 

The girls had several invitations for parties 
and theatricals, and Nurse and I were busy 
arranging their dresses. Left to mothef, they 
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would never have gone out. She objected to all 
trouble, all outlay for them ; but refused nothing 
to her sons — ^nay, most unjustly gave them the 
children's share. And no one could convince her 
that she was unjust. With all a woman's un- 
reason she reasoned, till, worn-out and desperate, 
I changed the subject. The children should not 
suffer ; I must make it possible for them to go 
out, and I did. Home journals and fashion-books 
engrossed all my attention, formed the staple of 
my reading at stated periods, and the nursery 
table was overspread with patterns and pins from 
morning till night. Nurse was my infallible 
helper, and a smart young housemaid gave 
gratuitous — ^and good — advice. 

That dress is the ruUng passion of some 
women's Uves I know, and in the case of Ada 
Mercer it was the hinge upon which her Ufe 
hung. Ideas, that in all other directions lay 
fallow, sprouted and bore fruit in the track of 
finery ; and I was much interested to notice the 
avidity with which this young woman grasped 
the situation and pounced upon difficulties, find- 
ing a remedy for each one. She became utterly 
absorbed in these fashions, practically lost her 
head, and gave herself entirely over to dress, as 
her betters do every day, to the ruin of their 
husbands and misery of their little children. 
Thank heaven ! Nurse and I were not so en- 
thusiastic or reckless, and we kept some notion 
of time and order. Had Ada been left to herself 
with materials and sewing-machine, the accumula- 
tion of half-finished articles of attire would have 
blocked up the doorway and lain knee-deep upon 
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the floor from end to end. Gently but firmly we 
put the curb upon her originating powers, and 
insisted that something should be completed. 

When I entered the nursery I found it full. 
Nurse and Ada were crimson in the face through 
hanging their heads over the table, and the girls 
were protesting and arguing. Marion, looking 
very pretty, was sitting on the fire-guard and 
declaiming loudly : 

" I will not have those full sleeves. Nurse. 
Look at my arm ; it is too pretty to be hidden in 
that hanging thing. I want a close-fitting sleeve 
to the elbow, and no longer. I have the bracelet 
Mrs BaUinger gave me, and I wish to show it 
like other girls do. I detest those floppy things. 
Dora may Uke them because she is scraggy, but 
I am beautifully developed, and I will not be 
swathed about like a shapeless doll." 

" You had better not let Miss Dora hear you 
call her scraggy. Miss Marion," laughed Ada. 
" My word, you'd get it ! She thinks no one has 
a figure fit to be seen if their waist is more than 
eighteen inches." 

"Rubbish, Ada! Why, look at the god- 
desses, they hardly have any waists at all, 
and they are always cited as models of grace 
and beauty." 

" Well, miss, I have not seen the Miss Goddesses, 
but if you look at any of the young ladies about 
here, them as goes to St Agatha's Church, they 
wave about Uke withins. It's beautiful to watch 
them. I suppose they're the sort we read about 
being Uke flowers, so bendable and fragile." 

** What can you have been reading, Ada ? 
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Those sort of young ladies generally make con- 
sumptive patients, and fade away. We want 
none of them here," retorted Niu'se. " Come, 
Miss Marion, stand up and let me measiu'e you, 
dear." 

" Marjorie," called Isobel, " can I have the 
sleeves Uke you have in yoiu* new gown ? " 

Yes, if you like. Is there a pattern, Niu'se ? " 
No ; but I can . cut one. Get me some 

paper, Ada.", ? ■ ^ ^ ' ) ^T"! 

As usual, Robin had found his way into my 
arms, and I was kissing him with all the abandon 
of my nature. I have since thought, had that 
child not taken up so much of my love there 
might have been a chance that my inclinations 
would have followed in the track of other women's, 
that I should have married. But marriage seemed 
to me a far-off and conflicting event. I feared it 
might interfere with my mothering Robin, that 
I should no longer have a free hand with the 
children, that I should have to look on while 
others muddled and misdirected. So, so, I 
toyed with the question, and never gave an 
answer. 

The sweet soft lips lay upon my neck, the 
whispered petitions came swiftly. 

" Marjorie, can I have a new harp, and some 
grapes, and can I go out with you to get them, 
darUng, darUng ? " 

Is the woman ever born who could be deaf to 
such pleading ? 

He was safely nested in my arms, his fragrant 
breath mingled with mine ; his warm limbs clung 
to me, and sent a glow all over me. 
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" Yes/' I whispered back, " you may ; you 
are my own pet." 

" What are you going to get Robin ? " de- 
manded Miss Bertha, coming up. '* Marjorie, why 
can I not have things when I want them ? " 

Robin squeezed me tighter. 

" You had better ask mother. Bertha." 

The child opened her eyes. 

" Well, but, Marjorie, she never listens, you 
know ; she sends me to you or Nurse." 

** That's true," remarked Isobel ; " mother 
never does ; she only has ears for Todd and 
Thomie. When I am married I'll never have 
favourites amongst my children. They shall all 
be the same to me, unless one is like dear little 
Robin." 

" What mighty wisdom, my dear ! If you 
take to thinking so deepdy, we shall never be able 
to look forward to keeping you amongst us, and 
then there will be a Miss Hardcastle the less. Todd 
says we are too many ; that it is a riddle to him 
— one that keeps him awake at nights wondering — 
how we are all ever to get husbands." 

** Stop, Marion, you are not to repeat all the 
silly things Todd says. Are you cutting the 
pattern, NUrse ? " 

She was looking at the piece of newspaper 
Ada had laid upon the table. 

" Give me the other half, Ada," she called, 
without answering my question ; and then she 
looked me full in the eyes and drew the paper off 
the table and put it on the rocking-chair behind 
her. The girls had noticed nothing, and pres- 
ently I put Robin on to Isobel's lap and went to 
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the other side of the table. The half of the paper 
was still there. It was the journal dearly loved 
in the kitchen, Lloyds' Weekly. 

Once again the alert little woman turjied 
round. 

" Take care, Miss Hardcastle ! " 

Take care ! What was there to take care of ? 
Something in that paper. It was a warning. On 
my guard now, I took it up and held it in my 
hand. Nurse smiled approval. I watched my 
opportunity and sUpped out of the room. 

Standing by Robin's bed, I commenced to 
search, without any idea of what I should find ; 
but I felt sure Nurse had seen something she 
wished me to see. 

There were some of the usual chaste revela- 
tions and instructive incidents in the liver, of 
married people, fires, accidents, items of news ; 
but none of these calamities and tragedies con- 
cerned any one I knew. I continued my search,, 
and came upon this : — 
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Mysterious Death of a Gentleman. 



*' The policeman on duty in B Square on 

the night of November gth, found a gentleman 
leaning against the railings of the Square gardens • 
Supposing him to be drunk, the officer spoke to 
him, but could elicit nothing further than a dis- 
jointed, faintly-uttered sentence, which sounded 
like doctor, and poisoned. The policeman blew 
his whistle, and upon the arrival of another 
officer, the gentleman was taken to the nearest 
station, and a doctor sent for, who pronoimced 
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life to be extinct. Death was probably due to 
cold and a weak heart. A letter in his pocket 
gave a clue to his relations^ and proved him to 
be a Mr John Charlton of Epsom. No further 
evidence being elicited, a verdict of death from 
misadventure was returned." 



CHAPTER VI • 

To the public it was a " mysterious death *' ; 
to me there was no mystery about it. It was all 
perfectly simple, only too simple — ^it left no loop- 
hole for doubt. The man found in the Square was 
the man who, feeUng ill, had sought the nearest 
doctor's aid — ^Thornie's aid, alas ! and Thornie, 
being drunk, had misprescribed, blundered, and 
killed him ! 

The poor fellow had become aware of the 
truth when too late, and striven to tell the police- 
man. Fortunately for us, he was some distance 
from a doctor's house, and death was so close to 
him that further speech was impossible. There 
could be no mistake, it was the same man. I 
had the railway contract of a John Charlton 
between London Bridge and Epsom — I picked it 
up from the surgery floor where the stranger had 
sat ; and the man who was found dying that night, 
within a few minutes of leaving the surgery, was 
identified as John Charlton of Epsom. Instinct 
and reason combined told me they were one and 
the same man. 
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Two emotions beset me. Firstly, horror and 
regret for the deed my miserable brother had 
unwittingly committed ; secondly, terror as to 
the possible discovery, punishment, and disgrace 
to follow. People of stem and severely righteous 
opinion may say I ought straightway to have 
given Thomie up to judgment. There were 
various reasons why such an extreme course did 
not recommend itself to me. To begin with, 
Thornie was not at heart a bad man ; crime was 
not inherent to his nature. Like many another, 
he only sinned in what are termed weak moments 
— ^periods remarkably frequent with men, and for 
which women are called upon to pay long and 
bitter penalties. Being only a woman myself, 
the pitifully weak side of his nature appealed to 
the mothering portion of mine ; and, moreover, 
he was my brother. Individually I cared nothing 
for him, his character was distasteful to me, but 
his disgrace meant our destruction — ^mine and my 
sisters' . 

While I scorned and detested him for being 
what he was — ^though I could not justly blame 
him for that — I shrank from the idea of denoimcing 
him, knowing full well that, beyond his resemblance 
to man, he had no other claim to that name, no 
character, no strength of will to withstand any 
temptation ; that his was just one of those weak, 
wavering natures that never do anything but 
stumble through life — ^the sort of man who by 
dying Ufts a continual dread from the minds of 
his relatives and friends, and makes them thankful, 
as they look upon the stiffened face, that .he is 
past the possibiUty of doing anything worse, or 
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straining the strings of mercy any further. Why 
such creatures are bom into the world, it is diffi- 
cult to understand ; but I know that I could 
have rejoiced over the death of my brother that 
winter's day with a real and lasting joy. 

Yet what was my misery compared to the 
poor Charltons' ? Their father, the breadwinner, 
snatched from them suddenly, mysteriously ! 
What horrors his wife would have to endure if 
possessed of love for him, and any imagination ! 
How would she endure those terrifying awaken- 
ings from troubled sleep in the dread hour of 
night, when all things — ^memories, faces, incidents 
— ^return with such strong vividity and hold us 
in their grip ; when imagination and conscience 
together suggest and torture us, till finally, spent, 
weakened with the struggle, we sink once more 
to slumber as the daylight peeps through the 
chinks in the shutters ? How many of us know 
these nights ! how we envy those who can lay 
tkir sorrows and terrors to rest, and forget their 
misery in sleep ! How we would feign be one of 
those favoured mortals who know no periods of 
mental anguish that must be undergone ! 

With the paper on my knee I sat half-stunned. 
The door opened ; it was Nurse Hartley. 

" Miss Marjorie ? " 

" Well ? I have foimd what you found. It 
is the same man. Look at this ! " 

I showed her the railway contract. 

She shuddered. 

" Where did you get that. Miss Marjorie ? " 

" I picked it up near the couch where the 
poor man had sat. It came into sight when you 
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were settling Thomie, so that he might not choke, 
that awful night. It would have been better had 
you let him end his worthless Ufe there and then, 
Nurse. What are we to do ? " 

" Nothing, Miss Marjorie." 

" Nothing ! Is he not to be told what his 
drunkenness has resulted in ? Is he not to be 
warned? Are we to wait till another man, or 
woman, is done to death ? He is not fit to attend 
any one, especially night-calls ; and you and I 
know this. Nurse. How can we tell the end of 
this ? Fate is not to be tampered with, Justice 
claim her own, the Charltons may discover 
name of the doctor their father went to for 
help — ^and then ? " 

The little woman considered a moment. 

" Of course nothing is impossible. Miss Mar- 
jorie, but I do not think there is much fear of 
this ever being brought home to Mr Thornie. 
He has hardly any recollection of the circum- 
stance ; our safest plan is not to tell him of our 
discovery, to let the event sUp from his memory 
entirely, as it will do in time. If you tell him, 
you will frighten him ; and a drunken man often 
blurts things out when in drink. He might do 
it and give himself away. Leave the past alone ; 
it's the future we have to consider." 

*' Yes, and how is that to be dealt with ? 
Nurse, how am I to save Thornie from himself, 
save my father's name and that of his children ? 
It is possible, quite possible, that by one more 
drunken act Thornie may bring himself to the 
gallows, and us to disgrace and the bitterest 
poverty. Oh, that I had been a man ! a woman 
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is so helpless when it comes to matters serious 
and full of intricacies." 

" Don't beUttle yourself, miss ; you've got as 
good a head as most men. Your father always 
said so, and he knew human nature if ever a man 
did. You think a bit, and you'll find a way 
through the difficulty." 

" I have already been thinking, and have got 
thus far. Thomie must go away from here ; he 
must not be allowed to practise. But how is he 
to be induced to go wiUingly ? Without pressure 
I fear he will not move, for his mother will natu- 
rally seek to keep him, and what can I do ? " 

" Could you frighten him just a little — say he 
is being talked about, that he had better go 
before his character is quite gone ? " 

" Supposing they, the family, trace him. 
Nurse ? " 

" That's not likely. They have nothing to 
go upon. The only danger, as far as I can see, 
rests with Mr Thomie. He might, when drunk, 
say something of his midnight patient, and for 
that reason you had better not revive the occur- 
rence in his mind." 



CHAPTER Vn 

Thii advice was sound, but how could I follow 
it and yet gain my point ? Reason, and experi- 
ence of what he could do, warned me not to 
dally — ^to get him off quickly. Of late the breach 
between me and my brothers had widened. They 
knew I resisted their inroads upon our money. 
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resented their habits, and did not trust or respect 
them. I had even prevented their foolish mother 
helping them when possible. They were always 
hard up. I had, before coming upstairs, wit- 
nessed the departure of our clerical brother, the 
Rev. Todd Hardcastle. He had gone to afternoon 
service in a deUghtfully pious frame of mind, with 
feelings so befitting the occasion. " He did not 
see why he should be obliged to trudge to church 
just to say prayers for a few holy dusters " (religious 
ladies), " hysterical creatures ! " 

My mother smiled and leant back in her chair. 

*' I do think the Vicar makes Todd work too 
hard, Marjorie. I wish he had a church of his 
own." 

I looked up. 

" Do you think he deserves one, mother ? 
How do you suppose he would acquit himself ? " 

*' As well as others. Todd has splendid abili- 
ties, and a fascinating personaUty." 

" The former is possible, but he makes no use 
of them ; the latter is merely a matter of taste. 
Have you any idea how he is to get a living ? " 

" Perhaps I could buy him one, Marjorie ; or 
some of your father's old friends might aid him." 

" I think not. My father's friends are not 
likely to admire a man of Todd's stamp. I hope 
you have not said anything to Todd of buying 
him a living, mother ? " 

" Not directly. I did hint at the possibility. 
A nice country living would be ever so much 
better for him than a curacy." 
And what did he say ? " 
Well, he did not seem to like the idea of a 
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country place. He thought he would find it dull 
in a remote district." 

I laughed. 

" Of course. Your son has no intention of 
being a shepherd of souls to his own seclusion 
and inconvenience. His life is full of enjoyment 
— enjoyment of a not too reputable nature — ^and 
his religion is a mere mockery. To him the 
' Marble Arch ' is the centre of civiUsation, and 
the most captivating society to be found is in 
the vicinity of music halls. You don't know 
your sons, mother." 

Her fair face reddened. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Marjorie. You have no proper feeUng or affec- 
tion, and I cannot permit you to interfere with 
my intentions or affairs." 

" I am not thinking, or wishing to interfere. 
There is nothing to interfere with. You cannot 
buy Todd a Uving in either town or country — 
you have no money." 
Marjorie I " 

Yes, mother, I repeat it — you have no 
money. Your sons have squandered all that it 
was possible to squander. The practice is nearly 
all gone — gone over to Dr Ruskin, owing to 
Thomie's evil ways. It would sell for Uttle or 
nothing if you put it into the market to-morrow. 
True, there remains this house and the furniture, 
but if you sell yourself out of house and home, 
what are you going to live upon ? How are you 
to keep the children ? The girls will all have to 
'4o something, and they are willing enough, but 
you must give them time and a chance. You 
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havp no right, mother, to impoverish them for 
your sons. It is much harder for a girl to get 
her living than for a boy. Your sons have had 
money in abundance spent upon them ; they 
have had opportunities, and they have thrown 
them away. Your sons are miserable cowards, 
or they would exert themselves, they would 
never see their sisters toiling for a bare Uving — 
few. women get little more. They know we are 
growing poorer, more embarrassed, every day, yet 
they go on in their old indolent way, and have 
not the manliness to feel either regret for the 
past or shame for the present." 

'* You are cruel, almost brutal, Marjorie. 
You tell me of our poverty in a shamefully abrupt 
manner. I do not beUeve you ; I shall ask 
Thornie." 

She pulled the bell. 

" Kate, tell Mr Thomie I want him at 
once." 

" Dr Ruskin is with him at present, marm." 

" Never mind ; you go and do my bidding. 
Am I to be defied by every one in my own 
house ? " 

I sat silent. It was as well the storm should 
burst. I Uttle guessed that it had already burst 
in one quarter. 

Back came Kate. 

" Dr Ruskin' s compliments, and can he see 
you at once, marm ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

A look of fear stole over the weak face. I 
uttered no word, took no notice, just went qb 
sewing. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Dr Ruskin entered brisk, alert, with perhaps- 
just the suspicion of a sneer on his Ups. 

My mother greeted him with old-world dignity,, 
and then said : 

" Marjorie/' 

I understood; she wished me to go. The 
poor silly lady gratified herself by exercising her 
almost defunct power, by showing her authority 



over me. 

it 



No, no, please don't go. Miss Hardcastle. 
Let your daughter remain ; I prefer it, Mrs 
Hardcastle/' 

My mother smiled very sweetly. 

"If you desire her to remain, certainly ; but 
in matters of business — and such, I presume, is 
the nature of this visit — I follow my own judg- 
ment, not my daughter's." 

No truer word was ever spoken. She had 
followed her own judgment, and poor enough that 
judgment had proved. 

Inwardly I was nettled, outwardly I remained 
immoved. 

Dr Ruskin elevated his eyebrows — b, trick of 
his — ^and gave a snort, but he made no reply. He 
merely drew a chair forward for me. 

My mother was settling herself into a state of 
refined imperturbability ; she did not intend to 
hear anything unpleasant, though she was toa 
well-mannered to say so. I knew my parent, 
ki^w that no reasoning could reach her if she 
had shut her mind — ^without reason — ^against evi- 
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dence and argument. How a man gets on with 
such a woman for his companion is doubtful. 
But is there any sin, any fault a man will not 
overlook in woman, especially if she has beauty 
of some order ? The more stupid, exacting, and 
variable a woman is, the more men excuse her. 
They do, and why ? Because her fits of temper, 
her contemptible tricks of petty spite, vary the 
monotony, afford a certain amount of amuse- 
ment, and because such women never seek or 
desire to lead a man to greater aims, higher 
things. They are content with him at their own 
low level, they never find fault or show disgust, 
they encourage his evil doings and laugh with 
him — and that is what a man Ukes. A man wants 
a jovial companion— one who flatters him— not 
an accuser or monitor. 

'* I am afraid what I am about to say to you, 
Mrs Hardcastle, will cause you considerable 
regret and perhaps surprise. But I have not 
come to my decision without a great deal of 
thought and time, so that I might not act hastily, 
and be perfectly certain of the justness of my 
dealing. Mrs Hardcastle, I find it impossible to 
work any longer with your son. We must part.*' 

" Of course, if you desire it and deem it best, 
do so. It is more than Ukely that Thomecroft is 
a formidable rival, and prevents you getting as 
much practice as you desire. I did not think the 
present arrangement could nm on any length of 
time.'* 

The man looked utterly amazed ; this turn 
was unexpected. Was my mother absolutely 
stupid, or was she an actress by nature ? I was 
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amused ; how would it end ? Would he spare 
her, as she had ever been spared, leave her still 
hugging her delusion ? or womd he forcibly pull 
the mask from her face, her cherished idol to 
pieces, even if it did hurt her ? This time she 
had fallen into strong hands. Andrew Ruskin 
had no mind to square his own shoulders to bear 
another's burden. 

'* Mrs Hardcastle, you shall not mistake my 
motive or meaning. It is not fair to me that you 
should, and it is better for yourseli for you to 
know the real reason for this separation. Your 
son's abiUty, or attractiveness, or whatever else 
you may imagine constitutes his powers of rivalry, 
has nothing to do with my intention to dissolve 
the partnership. His intemperance and dissolute 
life is the cause. He is a drunkard — a steady, 
persistent drinker. He has been seen drunk. 
Those who have come to the surgery late have 
either been unable to see him, or, worse still, 
found him boos6d. The practice is diminishing, 
and I will not have my name associated with his 
any longer. I have had a stormy interview with 
him just now, and he is aware of my motive in 
coming to you. The time for secrecy is past ; the 
connection must end, and at once." 

I sat cold, mute with terror. Did Dr Ruskin 
know anything of that one night — that night 
when a poor sick man, seeking help in his pain, 
was hurried into the next world by the hands of 
this drunkard ? 

My mother made no answer ; she looked 
utterly astounded, as I believe she really was. 
No one had so spoken to her before, no one 
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had ever given her the true character of her 
idoUsed Thornie. Dr Ruskin seemed sorrowfully 
surprised. 

'* Am I to understand that you know nothing 
of your son's conduct — ^nothing of the Ufe he has 
been leading, Mrs Hardcastle ? " 

" You are, Dr Ruskin. I knew nothing of it, 
and now, even now, I cannot beUeve it of Thornie, 
my son ! Marjorie, Marjorie ! " 

Yes, mother.'* 

Did you know ? " 

I did, mother." 

Then why did you not speak to me ? " 

I did speak to you. I spoke more than 
once, and you would not listen to me ; you told 
me I was making mischief, that I was against my 
brother, and you reproached me for being so 
unsisterly. You have known things were wrong 
for some considerable time, mother, only it did 
not suit you, or please you, to beUeve it of your 
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son." 



Her hand caught at her long chain, and com- 
menced the nervous running up and down it that 
always betrayed her state of helpless frenzy. 

'* It is all dreadful, dreadful ! " uttered the 
thin voice in short, snappy jerks. " I think it is 
very unkind and cruel, and I do not know what 
ought to be done — ^what I ought to do. What 
wiU become of us all ? " 

Dr Ruskin rubbed his head. 

" I advise you to consult your daughters and 
your friends, Mrs Hardcastle, and be guided by 
what they say." 

'* But Thornie, poor Thornie I " 
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*' Oh, Thomie ! You'd better leave Thornie 
alone ; he must take care of himself. Your other 
children require your care, madam." 

" That's what Marjorie tells me." 

" Then why not follow Marjorie' s advice ? 
You evidently cannot form a sound opinion for 
yourself, you are so devoted to your sons ; why 
not allow your daughter to do it for you ? " 

'* You have not a mother's feelings, Dr Rus- 
kin," replied the poor lady, with an air of great 
dignity and superiority. 

*' Obviously," said the amused man ; *' but 
being a mother does not obUge you to shut your 
eye^s to your children's welfare, or their misdoings. 
Shall we have your son in now, Mrs Hardcastle, 
and then you can sift matters for yourself, and 
ask any question you Uke from either of us ? " 

'* Yes,^ it might be the best way. Marjorie, 
you go and tell Thornie to come here, and don't 
say anything cruel or nasty to him, Marjorie." 

Dr Ruskin smiled. 



CHAPTER IX 

I found the precious young man in the surgery 
— doing nothing. His ears were a trifle red, and 
he greeted me with a laugh of attempted in- 
difference. ' 
Well, dear sister, what can I do for you ? " 
Nothing. Mother wants you in the dining- 
room. Dr Ruskin has told her all." 

And a precious lot of trumpery it all is. 
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Now, Marjorie, I may just as well tell you, I am 
not going to budge. Ruskin can go — ^good rid- 
dance to him ! I can cany on here alone. The 
old man left a splendid practice ; the pubUc will 
cling to the name of Hardcastle in spite of a 
million Ruskins. There is nothing really wrong. 
Some daft woman has been carrying tales, I 
suppose, and Ruskin thinks it a good opportunity 
to cut in and secure the practice for himself. 
What story has he been stuffing the mater 
with ? '' 

" No story. He has told her of the life you 
are leading, of your getting drunk, that patients 
have come here and found you drunk. And, 
Thomie, you know it is the actual truth. You 
know you are rarely ever sober, that you cannot 
do without it now. You go out night after night 
and associate with a low set of people, and you 
are fuddled half your time, and not in a fit 
condition to administer medicine or give ad- 
vice." 

He glared at me. 

" You are another fool, Marjorie." 

" Perhaps I am, but I have been wise enough 
to screen you. I have not given you away yet, 
in spite of being a fool. That has still to come, 
also the time when I am cowardly and wicked 
enough to wink at your sinful doings, and bring 
disgrace and ruin upon our name. Listen, Thomie, 
take this chance of going — go while you can. It 
may be the only chance you'll get. Do you 
recollect the night you had the strange patient, 
the man you met at the door — ^the night Nurse 
and I found you lying incapable here after the 
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man had gone ? Did you happen to see Lloyds^ 
Weekly the following Saturday ? *' 

" No/^ 

"Then I did. Shall I show you what I cut 
out of it ? '' 

" What did you cut out of it ? What ? '' 

*' The account of a man who was found dying 
by the police at the other side of the Square — a 
man who said something they did not understand 
about a doctor and poison. The- poUce did not 
understand him — I did. You killed that man, 
Thomie, and the crime may come home to you 
any day. This decision on the part of Dr Ruskin 
opens up your way of escape. Go ! The ways of 
Providence are inscrutable ; who shall say how 
soon, or by what means, your sin will find you 
out ? " 

He sat with dropped jaw, horror stamped on 
his white face. 

*' Here is the account " — I drew out my purse — 
*' read it for yourself." 

" No, no ! '* he shouted frantically, " burn it, 

bum it ! Why do you carry the d d thing 

about with you ? It's some one else ; it cannot 
be that man." 

*' Thomie, I have not told you all yet. I hold 
prooi that it is the same man. I tell you I hold 
proof. What reason can I have for seeking to 
make my own brother out to be a murderer ? 
Your brains are so softened with drink that you 
cannot grasp anything.* Think I " 

He got up, the terSnfied look still on his sodden 
face ; then his shaking hand groped under the 
counter and drew out a big bottle. He was about 
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to pour some into a glass when I stopped 
liim. 

'* Bah ! I am not going to poison myself, you 
silly. It's rare good brandy this/' 

He gulped it down raw. I did not try to 
stop him. I could smell it now, and he might 
as well face his mother and Dr Ruskin stupid as 
frightened. What a man ! 

The spirit heartened him up, revived his 
drooping courage, and he turned and looked at 
me. How he had changed ! His Ufe was begin- 
ning to tell upon him, the havoc was showing in 
his handsome face, alas ! now bloated ; and the 
fact that he kept brandy handy showed how much 
he depended upon it, and told its own sad story. 

*' Marjorie, after all you are not a bad sort. 
Many a girl would have blabbed. You are true, 
old chuck ? " 

*' If you mean silent, I will be that. I will 
keep your secret if you take this opportunity and 
go^ Thomecroft — ^go abroad, an5nvhere away. It 
is your safest course, and no one besides Nurse 
and myself need ever know the reason apart from 
your difference with Dr Ruskin.*' 

He leaned against the door. 

" Perhaps you are right. And Nurse is staunch ; 
I'd trust her with anything." 

" You may — ^Nurse is trustworthy. Let us go 
to the dining-room now ; they will wonder why 
you are so long." 

He followed me, and I shut the door behind 
us, and stood near it. I was utterly ashamed of 
my brother, and did not know what to expect. It 
was to me a painful scene — one not devoid of an 
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instrjictive but bitter lesson. Those two men — 
the difference between them — ^how unequally they 
were matched ! There sat Dr Ruskin, calm, 
clear-witted, steady of nerve and eye. Opposite 
to him Thomie, weak, shifty, unable to grapple 
with or appreciate the various points as they 
rose and were discussed, losing ground with every 
sentence, yet tr5dng to cany matters off with an 
air of indifference and insolence that made me 
feel utterly abashed. And between them the 
mother, the poor woman who had gone down to 
the very gates of hell, and brought back with 
her this sDly, equivocal, good-looking man, who 
was destined to be nothing more than a butt and 
sport for his fellow-men, and an easy prey for 
women. Poor mother ! an anxious, uneasy ex- 
pression came into her eyes. Was she doubting 
her own beUef in her Thomie at last ? was she 
beginning to see her son as others saw him ? The 
clear, concise tones of Dr Ruskin' s voice recalled 
me to passing events. 

" I have been explaining to your mother the 
reasons for the severance of our partnership, Mr 
Hardcastle, and I have offered to prove to her 
that my determination is perfectly justifiable, and 
only what any man would do in my place. You 
know I can show that on many occasions you 
have been found unfit to perform your duties, 
but I have no desire to place you in an unpleasant 
position by a close investigation. I am wiUing 
to arrange the dissolution privately, treat it as a 
family affair. /It would save expense and pub- 
licity. However, I leave that for you to decide j 
my freedom I intend to have at any cost." 
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" I don't know what you have to complain of, 
what this fuss is about/' responded Thomie, with 
a silly Uttle laugh. '* I am a younger man than 
you are, a bachelor, and if I do go out and about, 
there is nothing in that." 

" If that were ally I should not complain. My 
complaints are of a grave nature, and usually 
lead to graver consequences. A man of in- 
temperate habits — as you are — ^is not fit to 
practise medicine or surgery, and no man with 
a grain of sense would have him for either partner 
or assistant, Mr Hardcastle.'* 

My mother said tearfully : 

'* How could you, Thornie ! " 

Temper now got the better of Mr Thomie. 

*' Don't you interfere, mater ; I can manage 
my own affairs. What do I care ? I can always 
get my own Uving ; a gentleman, a Hardcastle, 
is never at a loss. / have plenty of friends " — 
the brandy was evidently doing its work — " I 
don't care if I do chuck up this rubbishy partner- 
ship. Dozens of other men will be only too 
ready to join me if I ask them ; there are always 
plenty of openings for a man Uke me ! " 

" Plenty," quietly repUed Dr Ruskin. " You 
are evidently wasting your time and talents here. 
I am quite prepared to make you an offer for 
the practice, and to rent the surgery from you, 
Mrs Hardcastle." 

" Take it, mother," said Thomie, striding 
about the room excitedly. '* Take it, and I will 
go elsewhere — abroad." 

A flood of tears was my mother's answer. 

Dr Ruskin rose. 
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" I will instruct my solicitor to communicate 
with yours, Mrs Hardcastle, and we will get 
this matter settled as soon as possible. Miss 
Hardcastle, will you give me your lawyer's 
name ? " 

" Bridges & Cotton. They were my father's 
solicitors ; they knew him well." 

'* Then they knew a good and worthy man. 
You can keep out of the surgery, Hardcastle : I'll 
manage alone, or get in another man, till we Wind 
up the business." 



CHAPTER X 

When Dr Ruskin had gone, Thornie ramped, 
stormed, boasted, and ended with maudUn tears 
and appeals to his mother ; and she wiped her 
own eyes, and s6t about comforting him. He 
threw himself on to the sofa beside her, and she 
took his head in her lap, and parting his curls 
anew, kissed him, cooed over him, and condoled 
with him, till such a feeUng of nausea took hold 
of me, that I thought it advisable to go out of the 
room. Bah ! why do women so often show their' 
affection for a man by making a fool of him ? 
and why do men submit to it ? 

It (fid not take long to dissolve the partner- 
ship, both partners being wiUing, though each 
from a different cause ; and the last act was to 
take the plate with " Dr Hardcastle " upon it off 
the door, leaving on that of " Dr Andrew Ruskin." 
The door leading from the surgery part into the 
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house was locked and barred, and so ended our 
connection with medical matters. 

A good portion of the money paid down by 
Dr Ruskin was given to Thomie to enable him 
to start in South Africa, he having discovered 
from some reUable source that a fortune awaited 
every man who went there. The remainder of 
the money was to be paid at periods as arranged, 
and the rent of the surgery to be given to my 
mother as long as Dr Ruskin required it. 

Thornie bore the pangs of parting with his 
family heroically, thanks to liberal Ubations of 
champagne, wine, brandy — ^anything that came 
handy; and when thus elated, drew astonishing 
pictures of his coming greatness. He was going 
to make the world echo with the name of Thorne- 
croft Hardcastle. He should not be away long, 
he could make his fortune in next to no time ; 
and then he would return, and set up in opposi- 
tion to that old woman, Ruskin. 

" Just wait till you see me coming along in 
my mail-phaeton and pair of high steppers ! " 

I thought we should have to wait. But with 
such Uke flights of fancy did this young man 
beguile his poor mother, while she alternately 
laughed and cried over him. The girls said 
nothing on the subject after the first breaking 
of the news, and Todd made the most of the 
occasion, and the " farewells,'* to thoroughly 
enjoy himself. Nurse and I, knowing why Thomie 
had agreed to go to Africa so readily, held our 
tongues, and thanked God for his going. 

One of the first things that mitigated my 
mother's grief, and reconciled her to the separa- 
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tion from her beloved and unjustly exiled son, 
was his indifference and neglect in writing to her. 
After one or two letters of scanty dimensions, 
penned directly after his arrival, and requesting 
her to sendvhim more money, which she had not 
been able to do, he did not trouble himself to 
write. At first the fond mother beUeved him to 
be busy, and kept on hoping and expecting ; but 
when month after month passed, and no letter 
came, she began to understand, to feel hurt, and 
hushed her plaint. As a natural consequence, 
after staggering under the shock of her eldest 
son's xmkind treatment, she, upon her recovery, 
gave the whole of her attention and affection to 
her remaining idol, her second son, Todd ; and 
it was for this Todd we were waiting when I 
invited you, Reader, to take a look back with 
me at the Hardcastle family ; and having, I hope, 
made events clear to you, we will now return to 
the room where my mother and sisters are still 
waiting. Todd did not come ; my mother went 
on readmg. 

Dora, pretty and delicate, sighed over her art 
needlework, for she had been obliged to take up 
something with a view to money-making, and 
that was more suited to her than anything else. 
She did not earn much — ^just enough to prevent 
her purse being quite empty — and every penny 
she spent upon finery for herself. Isobel was 
that badgered creature — a governess, a daily one, 
and just now out of a situation. The other three 
girls were, as I think I said before, still at King's 
College, and getting on well. I did odd jobs 
about the house, taught my sisters the piano and 
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singing ; and, when I could find a quiet moment, 
wrote. That was my only recreation, my com- 
fort. I could say whatever I liked to the paper, 
and, by relieving my pent-up feelings, saved 
myself from utter extinction. My success had 
been so far nil ; but now and again I earned a few 
pounds by writing stories for a paper, and that 
gave me courage to persevere. Fame is the salt 
of Ufe to some writers, I know ; they care for 
that alone. To be famous, noted, exalted, envied, 
is their idea of bliss. It never was mine. All I 
wanted was enough money to Uft the dread of 
poverty-stricken old age off my mind, and to 
know that the precious ones I must leave behind 
were not penniless. 

A famous woman is by some cruel decree 
generally a soUtary one. She rarely forms home- 
ties, or succeeds in winning that most necessary 
and desired of all possessions to the heart — 
love. At first she is filled with pride at the 
renown she creates; then her crown becomes 
heavy to support, and people stand aside ; 
they do not draw to her, they look curious 
and ask questions about her, and she begins to 
feel lonely, to yearn for love and tenderness as 
years go on, and to wonder how she has missed 
it. Nothing is of lasting pleasure to us unless 
it can be shared with another, and the pinnacle 
of fame whereon some sit is too far off for any 
one else to reach them. To envy the Ufe of a 
famous person is to show very little acquaintance 
with humanity. Better by far be content with 
life as it comes in the ordinary way, taking its 
goods and ills, joys and sorrows, Uke the general 
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run of humanity, than seek to attain a glorious 
solitude, from whence you cannot write your 
name on any one's heart, and must perforce in 
the end leave your character and memory in the 
hands of a biographer. 

The clock ticked, the hands moved, still no 
Todd came. His curacy was in the next parish, 
and he Uved at home. To enable him to enter 
the Church, which in his fond mother's eyes was 
the highest honour obtainable by mortal, we girls 
had been pinched and thwarted at every turn. 
The table was spread with the best for him, and 
his mother hung upon his canting words in silent 
rapture while he fed. I protested. The scales 
had fallen off my eyes, and I knew that the Rev. 
Todd Hardcastle was following in the wake of 
his elder brother, and that a terrible shock was 
preparing for us. It was nothing unusual for 
this hypocrite to pretend illness. He had just 
had a hoUday on these Unes, and the good, un- 
suspicious old Vicar had been completely taken 
in. If the old man had only known that the 
shameless wretch had got up each night and gone 
down town, returning at the small hours ! He 
took off the clerical collar, put on a tie and pin, 
and a short coat. The policeman who said that 
many of the late men about town were clergymen, 
did not tell a Ue. 



CHAPTER XI 

I had stopped working, and I was looking at 
my mother and my tired sisters, thinking of the 
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children upstairs, when my mother laid down her 
book and glanced at the clock. 

" Ring for the tray, Marjorie, if you please. 
There won't be anything tempting, of course, but 
your dear father used to say that it was a mistake 
to go to bed fasting, and it is a long time since 
our one o'clock and very plain dinner." 

Isobel looked up sharply : she was energetic, 
matter-of-fact, and not incUiied to reverenci her 
mother too much. 

*' Had you no tea, mother ? " 

" What a question, Isobel ! I had, of course, 
my customary cup, but there was no cake — eggs 
are too expensive, I suppose — and I did not 
fancy the children's thick bread-and-butter." 

I silently prayed that we might be able to 
keep up the supply of thick bread-and-butter. 
The last dividends had been very low, and we 
were in debt considerably. 

The supper-tray arrived. There was cold rabbit 
pie, cocoa, butter, and a loaf of brown bread. 

'* I will wait another quarter of an hour in 
case dear Todd does come, though there is nothing 
nice to give him." 

She sighed. The girls took no notice, just 
went on with their occupations. 

Isobel was the first to move ; she pushed her 
hair back wearily, glanced at the clock, at me, 
then at mother, and shrugged her shoulders. 

" Are we to faint, mother, because Todd does 
not care to come home ? It is hours since I had 
anything to eat, and I have been on my feet all day." 

" Had you no tea then, Isobel ? '* inquired 
mother. 
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'* I had only money enough for one small cup/' 
replied the girl patiently. 

Something stirred in my heart while I looked 
at her bending her fair young neck to the yoke 
without a murmur. What would her father have 
said could he have seen her ? I put down my 
work and moved to the table. 

'* Why such haste, Marjorie ? Todd is not 
here yet." 

For ever Todd ! 

*' Todd is not Ukely to come now, mother ; he 
will get his supper out. It is more than a quarter 
past ten." 

" In all probability Todd is partaking of an 
expensive supper down town/' remarked Isobel,. 
" and not caring in the least what we are doing. 
Men are miserably selfish beings ; they get the 
best there is to be got in Ufe, and have not the 
generosity to be merciful to others, or grateful 
for their own good fortune." 

Mother not having the temerity to enter into 
a discussion with Isobel, whose tongue was pretty 
sharp, took refuge in a pious quotation to the 
effect that it was our duty to be contented with 
our " station in Ufe." 

" Yes," responded Isobel, cutting the loaf 
with much vigour, " but how are we to be sure 
that God did call us to this condition, this station 
in Ufe ? We may have arrived at it through the 
injustice and negUgence of other people invested 
with authority over us." 

No one answered. I thought we were near- 
ing quicksands, and commenced to serve out the 
pie. 
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Dora curled her lips and heaved a sigh. 

" Why don't we have chicken for supper, 
mother ? This is so hard and troublesome to 
^at." 

" My dear, I do not know the reason ; do 
you, Marjorie ? " 

" Yes, mother ; they are too dear." 

" Other people have them," whined Dora. 

" Other people have more money," snapped 
Isobel. 

Now I did not care to hear Isobel snap, but 
I commended her courage and rightmindedness 
in going directly to the point, even though she 
did it a trifle disagreeably. No one heard her 
grumble or complain ; she J)lodded on with com- 
mendable patience and courage, and she had not 
much sympathy with those who laid bare their 
^evances. Only to me had she ever opened her 
mind, and I knew then, and for ever after, that 
it was no use trying to temporise with Isobel. To 
her a thing either " was " or " was not " ; there 
was no hesitftion in her decision, her excellent 
judgment took hold of the matter firmly and 
accurately, and it was no use attempting to dis- 
suade her from her opinion or purpose. Hers was 
the finest character in the family, and, as she 
grew older and gained experience, she would have 
more mercy and toleration. At present there was 
just a suspicion of abruptness and severity in 
her manner and speech that offended people, 
and she and mother could not agree together at 
all. Mother's feeble and tactless authority irked 
Isobel. 

A loud drumming at the door announced 
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the arrival of Todd, and my mother began to 
fuss. 

" Marjorie, there is Todd ! Have you a plate, 
dear ? I hope he will eat rabbit pie — ^better have 
the cold joint in." 

" The joint is for dinner to-morrow, mother. 
Todd will have had his supper most likely." 

My prediction proved correct. He sauntered 
in, snifiEuig the air contemptuously. 



CHAPTER Xn 

" Well, good people, feeding ? What is your 
fare ? " 

" Something quite too crude for your pampered 
palate, holy one," laughed Isobel — " rabbit pie ! " 

" Rabbit pie ! Disgusting ! Rabbits always 
remind me of cats. How can you eat such 
mess ? " 

Dora laid down her fork. 

" Why did you say that, Todd ? I cannot 
eat any more now." 

I felt vexed. 

" I wish you had stayed out till supper was 
over, Todd. You should not make Wch remarks ; 
you have upset Dora, and it is not fair, when you 
know we cannot afford to be too dainty." 

" I am sure I know nothing about it, and care 
nothing. Eat what you Uke, only don't expect 
me to join you." 

" Where did you dine, Todd ? " 

" At the ' Continental,' Isobel." 
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" Alone ? '' 

" Well, no, not alone. It is not good for man 
to be alone, so the prophets tell us ; and I should 
say those old boys knew their way about. No, I 
had a companion." 

'* When you are married, Todd,'* said mother^ 
eyeing him proudly, '* you will not be able to dine 
out so frequently — it is very expensive." 

" Married ! What can you be thinking of, 
mater ? One's existence in this dismal vale of 
tears can be made so much more amusing by 
keeping single. Marriage is moral suicide, and I 
have no intention of committing it." 

" Todd, where did you get to yesterday, and 
last night ? They came round for you from the 
Vicarage about ten o'clock, and Kate said you 
would be late." 

" Did she tell the messenger that, Marjorie ? " 
he asked sharply. 

" Of course not, after all your instructions- 
Kate has learnt her lesson well. She merely 
said you were out. The boy then went on to 
Mr Hurst." 

" That's all right," in a reUeved tone. " Some 
nasty Uttle baby to be baptised to comfort its 
screaming mother ; or an old woman sped on her 
parting way, I suppose. It's great nonsense." 

" Todd, for shame ! " cried Dora. 

"It is. What possible good can / do them, 
I should hke to know ? " 

" But you are a clergyman ! — b, minister ! " 

He commenced to sing. 

Isobel's sharp ears caught up the tune. 

'* That's ' The Honeysuckle and the Bee ' 
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— ^it's on at some music hall. Which is it, 
Marjorie ? '* 

'' The ' Alhambra/ " 

'* Where did you hear it, Todd ? *' 

" Oh, at our last social meeting." 

" I knew you would not frequent music halls," 
triumphantly exclaimed my mother. 

He looked a trifle abashed, then irritated. 

" What odds is it to any one what I do ? A 
man's never in the wrong tUl he's caught, and I'll 
. not be that, never fear ! " 

My mother appeared startled, but she did 
not take his meaning. The girls' eyes widened. 
I was the only one of the party not surprised. 
I had known of Todd's goings-on before Thomie 
left, and I deemed him the worse of the two, 
because in right of his caUing he ought to have 
done better. When I taxed him with it, he had 
laughed me to scorn, and said : 

'* It is positively exciting, Marjorie, the escapes 
I have. I am a second Mr Druce with my dual 
existence. Never mind, I enjoy myself." 

I did not for a moment doubt it. I wondered 
what the duddering-doddering old Vicar would say 
if he knew one of his curates spent his evenings 
and nights in such company ? 

The best of men are but cowards and Uars, 
weak as water from time to time — poor petty 
tricksters, who will sell their soul for a kiss, or a 
glance from a pair of laughing eyes. Tempt 
them, and no deed is too mean for them to com- 
mit, no act too cruel. If they do a good or brave 
action, it is done on the spur of the moment, 
before they have time to forge some plausible 
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excuse or creep behind some shelter. Go to! 
Men ! 

" When you marry, Todd," I proceeded, " for 
that is your fate, your wife will not allow you to 
go out without her ; and her tastes are not likely 
to be yours, as she will be elderly and plain, but 
rich. How will you manage ? " 

He made a grimace. 

" My dear Marjorie, don't overtax your imagin- 
ation on my account. You are charmingly sub- 
urban. Who dreams of anything so rural or 
prosaic as marriage ? I don't ; but if I do — ^well, 
I expect my wife will have the good sense to go 
to the * Empire ' when I go to the * Alhambra.' " 

" You are talking rubbish, Todd.'' 

My mother may have thought he was ; I 
knew better. I had held some conversation with 
this specimen of manhood, and I knew his ideas 
and inclinations were as sordid as they well could 
be, that his life was a constant round of dissolute 
frivoUty, that he had no respect for people or 
surroundings, or any beUef in the Ufe to come. 
To him there was no future, no God. He had 
outleamed, outlived, all early teaching and tradi- 
tions. The great and blessed hope of another 
life, the prospect of a heaven, was merely in his 
mind an illusion, a mirage, a pleasing story told 
to pacify the timorous and ignorant in past ages, 
and the children in this. AH men and women 
were called upon to do, in his opinion, was to 
live and enjoy. When belief is lost, all is lost, 
even the common decorum of life. 

When there is no expectation of a future, 
nothing to lose or gain, the compass of life is 
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gone, and man is adrift. To a person who has 
arrived at that condition, nothing evil comes 
amiss, and no good is possible. And to this state 
had come, by many crooked paths, the Rev. Todd 
Hardcastle. Outwardly he was the bland, well- 
conducted, much-admired High-Church curate^ 
• who intoned exquisitely. Inwardly he was an 
incredulous, scoffing man, compared to whose 
sin-steeped soul the greatest criminal's was white 
as snow ; for, while one outraged ^he laws of 
his country, the other outraged his conscience 
and his creed. His shabby, untidy appearance 
was ascribed to his unworldhness, his charity ; 
he spent his money, his time, in doing good 
works ! Did he ? His time was passed amongst 
the gay and reckless ; his money followed that 
of many another man — ^it went to sustain the 
reigning charmer. 

It was supposed that Todd paid mother 
for living at home. His salary was a hundred 
and seventy, and he gave by fits and starts 
small doles of money, that, when totted up,, 
did not reach forty pounds. Though he knew 
his sisters worked their hardest, and scraped'^and 
saved till Ufe was not worth preserving,' he kept 
his money to himself. 

Practical Isobel told mother one day that 
she ought to insist upon him paying at least 
twenty-five shiUings a week. 

" He could not Uve anywhere else as he does 
here for the same money. Why should he Uve 
upon you, upon us ? " 

"He is your brother, Isobel, and he has a 
right to be here." 
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" He has no right to be here unless he pays. 
What does he do with his money ? Where does 
it go ? Look how shabby he is ! Mother, you 
expect us to pay out of our miserable earnings, 
yet you let Todd pauperise, and he a man ! He 
owes Marjorie money ; he is always borrowing," 

" Marjorie ! " 

" Yes/' 

" I did not know Marjorie had any to lend,*' 
remarked mother. 

*' Very Ukely not. You don't take the trouble 
to know much about your daughters. We should 
go badly off in this house if it were not for Mar- 
jorie, and her planning and contriving. She has 
gone now to Luton's sale, to get thmgs for us, 
not for herself." 

I had come back, only Isobel had not seen 
me at the door. 



CHAPTER Xin 

Spring had arrived, and all the windows were 
opert to let in the sweetly-scented air. The pink 
thorns in the Square gardens were full of blossom 
and odour, the birds chirped and coquetted over 
their nests. 

The girls were out. Isobel had been rewarded 
for her perseverance, she had obtained a good 
engagement across the Park ; Dora was at the 
school of needlework ; Marion, prettier than ever, 
was now teaching juniors at the College ; the two 
younger girls, Eva and Bertha, were still scholars. 
There had been several suggestions that we should 
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go to a smaller house. I did not fall in with the 
suggestions. This old house was our own j I 
knew we could not afford to pay a large rent, 
and I knew what a cheap house in a suburban 
neighbourhood meant. It would have been differ- 
ent if we could have removed right into the 
heart of the country. Here we were known, our 
father's name still lived, and the girls had a better 

chance of marrying from B Square than they 

would h^ve had from an outlying district. Moves 
are too often ill advised. 

I clung to the old home, with its pleasant 
garden, its fine trees, and its early associations. 
Lately I had let the stable and coach-house — ^it 
stood at the far end of the garden. When the 
first quarter's rent had been paid, I took it, much 
to Todd's surprise and vexation, and laid it out 
for the benefit of the girls. They were all of an 
age to want change and society, and some effort 
should be made to brighten their Uves, to vary 
the monotony that surrounds a young lady work- 
ing for her own living. The middle classes draw 
more together ; there are " societies " of various 
kinds, but '* ladies " rarely join them. They 
ought to go out amongst their equals, and to do 
that they must also entertain. I considered the 
matter, I asked for opinions, wishes, and it was 
finally decided that we should give a large evening 
party and invite all their friends. Nurse and I 
went into the cost of the entertainment, and I 
found that all could be done well at moderate 
expense. Having a splendid stock of household 
things, there was nothing to either buy or hire. 
All required was eatables, and, by having 
£ 
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a cold supper, Kate and Cook could do the 
waiting, with Nurse in the background to 
direct. 

When I told my mother of my plan, she did 
not approve — she never did. She was perfectly 
contented to sit and pass her Ufe in sleep and 
indolence. She had forgotten her own youth, 
when she liked to dance and be merry ; and a 
sense of justice to others never disturbed her. 
She was one of those women who consider that 
the fact of having brought children into the world 
renders them exempt from making any other 
effort, and that those children ought to be ever- 
lastingly grateful to their mother for precipitating 
them upon the waves of fortune. Looking round 
on the many struggUng young creatures striving 
for a Uving, I felt keen pity for my sisters. They 
had not the most robust bodies, but they had 
stout hearts. Tired they might be, but they 
never said so ; they never complained, or be- 
moaned their hard fate at having to wear 
shabby clothes and tramp many a mile. Only 
from Isobel did a protest ever come, and 
then her reproach was directed towards her 
brothers, especially Todd. Her mother she ap- 
peared to think beneath discussion, owing to her 
mental laxity. 

Todd owed me five pounds, and, in view of the 
coming party, I thought I would ask for it. It 
would be very useful. I met him on the stairs, 
clean-shaven, white-collared, looking the pink of 
propriety and clerical piety. 

" Where are you going, Todd ? " 

" Need you ask ? Look at me, Marjorie.*' 
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" Church ? " 



No ; if possible, somewhere still more trying. 
I am going to take the chair at Mrs Bousefield's 
drawing-room meeting, to introduce the Rev. 
Lovesmuch Fluttermouse, who is just returned 
from a sojourn in the ' Never-come-near-them 
Islands' — that rural and innocent spot where 
the inhabitants still wander forth clothed in the 
atmosphere alone. He is going to describe to a 
bevy of eager and yearning ladies his life and 
work amongst their distant sisters. He is going 
to draw a picture of his Ufe there — a picture 
specially painted for the minds and morals of the 
ladies on this side of the water. And the doves 
will flutter, Usten, and sigh ; they will hang on 
his words, and each and all be ready to fly with 
the holy one to the far land of his labours. They 
will think of him sad and solitary, finding solace 
only in his ministrations of love ; and all the 
while his solitariness and sadness exist in their 
silly imaginations alone. In reaUty " — dropping 
his pulpit voice — " their idol has been having a 
rare good time of it out there." 

"It is to be hoped there are not many like 
you, Todd ! " 

'* You can hope what you like, Marjorie ; it 
won't make any difference. There are plenty like 
me, only they profess a little more. It's all a 
trick of the trade, and necessary for promotion 
and popularity. The supporters of the clergy are 
mostly ladies — clinging, melting, romantic crea- 
tures, who could not endure to think of their 
idols as ordinary men. It is only when they get 
married to them that they discover the astonish- 
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ing truth — then the veil is torn from their 
adoring eyes, and they know their saint for what 
he is ; or when some of these gems of mankind 
get into the papers." 

" Mind you don't get there, Todd/* 

" No fear ; though I did get a bit of a scare 
the other night. I was out with one of my maiden 
aunts having supper, and just as we got to the 
door, the old Vic trotted down the street." 

" Supposing he had seen you, Todd ? " 

" He would not have recognised me. I take 
care of that. Now I must go and keep up my 
reputation for hoUness." 

" Stay a moment, Todd ; can you give me 
back that money you borrowed ? It would be 
so useful to me just now." 

'' How much is it ? " 

" Five pounds." 

" Good lack, Marjorie, you might as well ask 
me for my head ! " 

" You cannot be so hard up ! What do you 
do with all your money, Todd ? " 

*' Never you mind. I don't give it to the 
nMssionaries, Marjorie, I'll tell you that ^uch. 
It goes in many entertaining ways, to many 
entrancing people ; some have brown eyes, some 
blue. ' Good-bye, DoUie, I must leave you,' " 
hummed he. 

The front door slammed — ^he had gone ! 

" Small wonder the daughters and sisters of 
clergymen turn out so often as they do ! To 
know such men for what they are^ not what they 
are thought to be, is enough to turn any one away 
from reUgion." 
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The speaker was Isobel. She was standing 
in a doorway. I had rather she had not heard 
my conversation with Todd ; however, since she 
had, there was nothing to be got by fussing over 
it. 

" Don't confound the two, Isobel. Such men 
have nothing really to do with reUgion ; they 
merely take upon themselves to expound it, in 
the same way that other professions are taken 
up by men for a Uving. Some are good teachers, 
others bad, but the thing to be taught never 
alters.'* 

*' Why, then, are clergymen looked up to, 
trusted, and revered ? " 

" Because there always has been, always will 
be, a certain proportion of easily-led, believing 
women, and the clergyman is supposed to be a 
safe and proper recipient for their confidence. 
It's these ladies who support the clergy, it's not 
men. The adoration and affection bestowed upon 
a clergyman does not compromise the silly woman. 
If she carried on the same pranks with another 
man, she would be pointed at. These pious 
flirtations are supposed to lead to heaven ; some- 
times they lead to — ^hell. But that's not our 
business, Isobel." 

" Marjorie, why are women such fools ? What 
a mass of hypocrisy Ufe is ! " 

" And always will be while through mistaken 
modesty and rooted custom few read — ^to tmder- 
stand — ^the book of Nature. Men and women 
are to-day precisely tlxe same animals as they 
were at the beginning of the world ; they have 
merely been instructed in the art of deception. 
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and to meet the delicacy of more enfeebled crea- 
tion they have been compelled to hide their 
iniquities. But the iniquities and evil incUnations 
are there all the same, and always will be. I wish 
Todd had given me that money, to return to 
present matters." 

"I wish Todd had not gone into the 
Church." 

" Cease wishing or worrying, Isobel. If you 
are incUned to do anything in connection with 
the subject, you can be thankful you are not what 
Todd calls a ' holy duster,' " 

She half-laughed. 

" Marjorie, you have no pity for the failings 
of men and women, you leave them to their fate 
so willingly ; yet for children you will do any- 
thing. How is it, Marjorie ? " 

" Your examples are not parallel, the feeUngs 
bestowed upon each are totally different. To 
love a grown-up person of either sex is to me an 
unnecessary and difficult thing to do ; to love a 
child, one of the easiest and most necessary. A 
child needs and deserves love ; a man or woman 
deserves nothing till their quality has been tested ; 
they only deserve to be treated with polite caution. 
You may trust a child ; you must never trust a 
grown-up person, Isobel." 

" Well, Marjorie, you must be bom for an old 
maid." 

" More Ukely than not ; and there's many a 
worse ending." 

She stopped laughing, to say : 

" At any rate, there is one of us who does not 
seem Hkely to echo your opinion." 
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" Who's that ? Dora ? " 
"Dora! No; Marion/' 



" Marion ! Why, Marion is only a school- 
girl ! " 

" Not quite, Marjorie ; she is partly supporting 
herself. You forget." 

'* No, I don't. But who is it ? where is he ? 
who knows him ? " 

" Ask Dora ; she seems to know something 
of him, / don't." 



CHAPTER XIV 

I found Dora in her room dressing to go out. 
She was excessively pretty, though not equal to 
either Marion or Eva. They were truly beautiful, 
and Marion had a charm, a buoyancy of manner, 
most attractive. I began at once upon my 
subject. , 

'* Dora, what is this I hear about Marion 
having an admirer ? Who is he ? " 

'* Oh, I wish you would not come and startle 
me with such nonsense, Marjorie ! I have quite 
spoilt this chiffon. It will not tie in a correct 
bow now ! Why should she not have a young 
man, pray ? And why should she run to you 
with her affairs ? There's mother." 

" Dora, you know as well as I do that our 
mother has no more judgment than her cat, and 
she would agree to anyone or anything to save 
herself trouble. And let me tell you, I object to 
the expression ' young man ' as used in connection 
with my sisters." 
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" Pride of race dies hard in you. Mar- 
jone. 

" It does. We may have come down in the 
world, Dora, from a monied point, but we are 
still Miss Hardcastles, and the daughters of a 
worthy gentleman. We have reason to be proud 
of our race on both sides.'* 

" Bah ! I have heard mother discoursing on 
her family connections, and there's been nothing 
but stale cheese for supper ! I wish to goodness 
they'd come and do something for us ! — ^it would 
be more agreeable. What's the good of talking of 
your race when you are as poor as mice ? Who 
do you suppose Ustens ? The people we have to 
deal with only laugh. I am sick and tired of 
embroidering aprons for rich, insolent upstarts. 
I wish / could get an admirer, or adorer, or 
whatever you prefer to call him. I will marry 
the grocer, Marjorie, if he asks me, and can keep 
me, so you had better prepare for a shock. It 
won't be the recollection of unknown, high-bom 
relations, or pride of race, that will hinder me 
from easing my lot in Ufe. In these days one 
person is as good as another if he has plenty of 
money." 

I was shocked. How like she was to Todd ! 
Still I could not wonder at her weariness, or 
dissatisfaction with her lot. There had been a 
tremendous eruption just lately of tea-cloths and 
aprons, sunflowers and orchids. Some himg by 
their stems in one comer; others looked as if 
they had been suddenly ejected through the 
holland, and had no stalks at all ; others had the 
appearance of having been thrown at the material 
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and stuck there. It was Art — ^Art that never 
had Nature for its mother ! 

'* Take care, Dora. You repine at your present 
lot, but you might find uncongenial and enforced 
companionship ten thousand times worse to stand. 
To be married to one who is your inferior socially 
must be a sore trial, however gilded. Let us 
hope you may never be tempted to try the ex- 
periment. Kindly tell me all you know of 
Marion's acquaintance.'* 

Somewhat subdued. Miss Dora began : 

" Pray don't take me to task, Marjorie. I am 
not responsible, and all I know is that I met her 
in the street with him, and he is a very handsome 
man. There now ! " 

''How many times have you seen them 
together ? " 

''Several times. I asked his name, but she 
only tossed her head and laughed. She has got 
very conceited lately, I think. They make too- 
much of her. Do you know she wants to go on 
the stage ? " 

I fairly staggered. 
No, I did not know." 

Then that's another surprise for you. She 
does. How about your pride of race now, 
Marjorie ? " 

Dora, ladies have gone upon the stage." 
Yes, they have** (with a comical twist of 
countenance). ' ' You had better charter a convent,, 
Marjorie, and shut us all up in it." 

"You don't know what you are saying, 
Dora. This may turn out no laughing 
matter." 
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I left Dora muttering something to the effect 
that I was a great deal too particular and sedate. 
Was I ? Did I take too serious a view of these 
love affairs? Maybe I did. It is against some 
women's nature to make a gibe of love, or to 
admire the flippant and loose conduct common 
amongst young girls nowadays. 

I waited till Marion came in, looking very 
<:harming in her datrk-blue coat and skirt and 
«traw hat, beneath which her reddish-brown hair 
waved and curled in profusion. She flimg her 
arms round me affectionately. 

" What's worrying you, Marjorie ? Won't the 
party money spin out ? " 

" Yes, dear, that's all right, and you shall have 
a delightful time. We will dance in the dining- 
room, and have supper in the Ubrary." 
What about music, Marjorie ? " 
Put a piano in the dining-room in the back 
window, and I will engage Fraulein Von Heyder 
to play." 

** Capital! I am looking forward to it; we 
all are." 

" Yes, dear ; and that reminds me, you have 
not said whom you want to invite. You and 
Eva have friends at school quite old enough to 
go out." 

"Yes," she repUed absently; "I have not 
thought about it yet, Marjorie." 

" Marion, why will you not be frank with me ? 
I am ever ready to enter into your hopes and 
plans, and make you as happy as I can, and it 
hurts me when I find I have not succeeded in 
wiiming your confidence." 
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My confidence ? " 

Yes, your confidence, Marion. I hear you 
have a friend, a man friend. Who is he, and 
where did you meet him ? '* 

The colour flushed into her face, a Ught into 
her eyes. 

"So Dora has been blabbing, spiteful thing! 
She cannot find a friend for herself, so she wants 
to spoil my sport." 

*' Dora is not to blame. I asked her, Marion, 
and she only said she had met you together several 
times, and that he was very handsome." 

" Oh, she said so ! I saw her looking at him." 

" Marion, who is he ? " 

"Tte brother of one of the girls, Marjorie. 
Julia introduced him to me last speech-day, and 
since then I have accidentally met him once or 
twice." 

Was it accidental on his part, Marion ? " 
No," answered she candidly, " I don't beUeve 
it was. He was waiting at the end of the street, 
and he ought to have been in the Temple." 

** He is a barrister, Marion ? " 

"Yes." 

So far so good. At least he had a gentleman's 
vocation. A weight seemed lifted off my mind. 
The girls at a large school are all very well, 
but when it comes to their brothers, it is another 
matter. 

" You have not told me his name, Marion ? " 

" No ! His name is Douglas Charlton ! " 

I saved myself by an effort. That name! 
I could hardly speak. Fortunately Marion was 
looking at the gold-fish. 
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CHAPTER XV 

'' Charlton ! Where do they Uve ? " 

" In Tower Street/' 

I breathed more freely. How fooUsh I wasf 
There were plenty of Charltons in the world; 
these people had probably no connection with the 
Epsom family of that name. 

''Would you Uke your friend Miss Charlton 
asked, Marion ? " 

"Yes; she is such a pretty girl, and sings 
divinely." 

'* And the brother, shall he be asked ? '* 

'* Well, yes, I suppose so. We shall be short 
of men for dancing." 

*' Not very. I am asking all otir old friends ; 
they have not forgotten us, though we have been 
out of sight for a long time. We must dra^ 
together again, for you girls must go out, or you 
wiU never marry in your own class." 

" Are you turning matchmaker, Marjorie ? " ' 

"No. But it behoves mothers and elders to 
find suitable husbands for their girls, or the girls 
will find them — of some sort — for themselves. I 
hope you and Eva will not have any secrets from 
me, Marion. Bring your friends here ; they shall 
be welcomed." 

" What about mother ? She won't like being 
upset." 

" Then she must dislike it. I must manage it 
somehow. Take Dora and Isobel, for example. 
They are pretty, young, charming in every way. 
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yet they have no prospect of matrimony — never 
to my knowledge had an offer. Why ? Because 
they have had no opportimities of meeting suitable 
men. They may go to their different pursuits 
till they are grey-headed, and never get married. 
It is different in a lower station in life. Shop- 
giris and servant-maids are not so punctiUous; 
they have no objection to make acquaintances 
as they walk, or ride in tram or train. Ladies 
neither can, nor do. Therefore, if introductions 
are not obtainable in the correct manner, accord- 
ing to their instincts and upbringing, they lose 
their chances, and Uve and die old maids. It is 
only fair and just that you girls should have 
proper opportimities of securing husbands. There 
is next to no money, and nothing but work before 
you if you do not marry." 

Marion went on feeding the fish for a second or 
two in silence. 

" I beUeve you are right, Marjorie ; and perhaps 
I may go off your hands soon." 

" Then there is something in this, Marion ? " 

'' He says so ; but then we hear of men chang- 
ing their minds." 

''We do; and you are wise not to build too 
much upon what any man says. Cards shall be 
sent, and I will have a look at this particular 
gentleman, Marion." 

To Nurse I went with the news. She was 
busy overhauling my purchases. 

"Nurse, do you think there is any likeUhood 
they are the same family ? " 

" No, I do not. It is quite a common name. 
Why do you dread it so ? Mistakes will happen. 
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Miss Marjorie, and no one was to blame save 
Mr Thomie." 

" I know that ; but it does not do away with 
my fear, because I believe that Fate demands 
restitution; that relations, often unknowingly, 
bear each other's btirdens, suffer for each other's 
sins; that no curse comes causeless, that for 
every wrong committed payment is exacted, if 
not directly from the committer, indirectly from 
that person's kith and kin. Nurse, I would rather 
do anything than have any intercourse with the 
relatives of that man. If we do, the wrong done 
to them by Thomie will be avenged upon us in 
some way." 

*' You do have queer ideas. Miss Marjorie ! " 

"I don't. It's merely the natural law of 
transmission. I wish I could find out about 
these Charltons. It is wiser not to question 
Marion." 

''Don't do that, miss; leave her alone — ^leave 
it all alone. Let her have the chance of marrying 
well. I told you they ^ould go off soon, they are 
so good-looking." ^^i 

" I wish Miss Dora niS|^t be the next. She is 
terribly dissatisfied with her position. Nurse, and 
declares she will marry the first man who asks 

''Well, let her. There never was "^overmuch 
sense in Miss Dora, and she is going off in looks 
with her worriting. I heard Miss Isobel give her 
a few words the other day. Miss Isobel has a 
sharp tongue when she likes." 

I made no reply. Nurse went on turning 
over the package. 
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"Shall we put Miss Marion into this, Miss 
Marjorie ? It will look beautiful against her 
creamy skin." 

It was a soft gauzy material of pale sea-green,, 
just suited to Marion's lovely colouring. 

" Yes, she must look her best. Nurse — ^indeed,, 
they all must. I don't wonder at mothers being 
glad when their daughters are safely married. I 
am beginning to feel the responsibiUty." 

''Yes, instead of Madam. There she sits, 
caring nothing, never noticing when any of the 
young ladies look pale and fagged. I sometimes 
wonder how she can. Miss Marjorie, so there ! " 

"You forget. Nurse, those are the kind of 
women beloved by men." 

" They are ; but there should be some special 
arrangement whereby men who marry such help- 
less, selfish women should not die till the children 
are all grown up and able to help themselves. I 
often wonder what would have become of these 
children if it had not been for you. Miss Marjorie. 
Anyway, we are assured God provides, and it 
seems He does^ 

We fell to arranging the dresses and settUng 
various odds and ends in connection with the 
party. 

♦ CHAPTER XVI 

The next month flew by. Mother, when she saw 
I was in earnest, and that all the girls were on my 
side, gave in, and solaced herself with reflections 
upon her own toilette, and remembrances of past 
parties, where she figured as chief beauty. 
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The preparations made no difference to mother ; 
•she was not asked to give or do anything. Todd, 
taking his note from her, grumbled a trifle, but 
quickly ceased when Isobel turned upon him, and 
told him to go to one of his favourite music halls 
for the evening — that we had rather be without 
him. 

I must have a special faculty for organisation, 
for my plans all fitted in, and everything bid fair 
to make the party a success. 

The evening arrived. Mother was in her 
element now, sitting chatting to her friends. 

"You have managed to get a remarkably 
^ood-looking set of men together, Marjorie," said 
wicked old Lady Pope, eyeing them through her 
lorgnette. " You have the Hardcastle appreciation 
of fitness and consistency. You have contrived 
to procure an equal number of suitable mates. 
That bespeaks the true hostess. I have brought 
my granddaughter Beatrice ; there she is, dancing 
with that fine-looking fellow. Who is he ? " 

''That is Mr Douglas Charlton; and there is 
his sister Julia, the dark-eyed girl in pink, talking 
to Marion." 

*' Eh, 'umph ! Marion is positively lovely, my 
dear Mrs Hardcastle. If I were only ten years 
younger I would take her to Paris for a season. 
She ought to make a brilliant match." 

''Yes," repUed mother, "she is considered to 
be remarkably Hke me — I mean what I was at 
her age. Dear Marion ! " 

Shrewd Lady Pope chuckled. She knew her 
world and her sisterhood. 

" It is astonishing how dear daughters become. 
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how a mother's affection expands, when they are 
about to make a good match. Eh, Marjorie ? " 

I hastened to check such a premature conclu- 
sion. It would not do to start this old woman's 
tongue. 

*' There is no prospect of any marriage in this 
family, Lady Pope." 

''Don't be too sure, my dear; don't be too 
sure. I see signs, and your father's daughters 
ought to marry well. Take care they don't de- 
scend in the social scale, Marjorie. It is such a 
pity to see good blood and constitutions thrown 
away. One never knows who is who; money 
Ufts people out of the gutter. If you have 
that, you have the pass-key to society in these 
degenerate days." 

" You forget. Lady Pope, my sisters are poor, 
and go out but seldom." 

" How's that ? Where's Todd ? He ought to 
be able to introduce them to clergymen. There 
are always plenty of gasping evirates, if there's' 
nothing else. They may not have much money, 
but that does not signify. Look what accom- 
plished beggars they are! Only the other day 
one of our curates married after quite a short 
engagement, yet it was long enough to enable 
them to secure a terrific haul. They got no end 
of presents, their house nearly ftirnished, and a 
purse of money! One is accustomed to hear of 
soldiers manying on the army strength, but it is 
now becoming general for clergy to marry on the 
parish. You girls must appropriate one of these 
gentlemen." 

" Heaven forbid ! Lady Pope." 
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The powdered old dame smiled, very likely 
thinking we would gladly come to it if oppor- 
tunity offered. 

After midnight there was a lull in the dancing. 
The couples loitered and talked, wandered in and 
out of the rooms, and Dora, looking contented for 
once, came up with her partner and asked JuUa 
Charlton to sing. 

" Marjorie, it will be a change and a rest from 
dancing. You had better play first." 

I agreed, and the large drawing-room filled. 
Then Miss Charlton sang — sang magnificently. 
She had told me before: 

" I am going to have an engagement with the 
Carl Rosa's soon. Miss Hardcastle. I am obUged 
to earn my Uving ; we are not rich. My father 
died suddenly, and his affairs being unsettled, the 
partners took advantage of us, mother says. 
Our brothers would help us, of course, but mother 
thinks young men should not be hampered with 
family ties, so Lucy and I are going to work for 
ourselves. I'll sing with pleasure, only get Marion 
to recite. They think so much of her at the 
College." 

I looked round. 

" Where is she ? " 

*' There she is in that window with Douglas." 

Yes, at the end of the room by the window 
opening into the garden stood Marion and Douglas 
Charlton. They had just come up the steps from 
the garden. 

The night was warm, following a lovely May 
day, and many couples had sought that shady 
garden. This is not the story of my love; old 
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maids are not supposed to know anything about 
it. But I fancy, if they were cross-examined, they 
would be found to be intimately acquainted with 
it. At any rate, I knew the signs, and I noticed, 
as I approached them, how fondly and firmly his 
hand clasped one of her beautiful arms — ^how for 
a second they lingered shoulder to shoulder, loath 
to part. It is at such moments as these that 
your lonely woman recollects past days and finds 
it hard to say *' God's will be done ! *' 

"Marion, I want you to recite, dear. Miss 
Charlton will sing for us first. That will give 
you time to make a selection.'* 

" I am going to choose for her, please. Miss 
Hardcastle. Recite my favourite, Marion ; recite 
' The Forsaken Merman.' *' 

"Do you know that, Marion?" I asked in 
surprise. 

It had been one of my father's favourites — one 
of the things that he said tested a reciter's powers. 
To make that piece grip an audience was an 
achievement to be proud of. 

I stayed near the window with Mr Charlton. 
Marion and Julia Charlton moved on, and when 
the song was finished, Marion took her stand near 
the door, facing the open window. 



CHAPTER XVII 

It was a large room, a good old-fashioned 
London Square room, and it was filled. They 
stood, they sat, they loimged, they whispered and 
flirted. Two figures caught my eye and clung 
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to my memory as Marion" stood up — Todd, 
in clerical attire, flirting with poor, believing 
Lottie Titherington, who, he declared, was ready 
to fly with him if he as much as held up his 
finger; and Lady Pope, mischievous, impish, 
with tufts of orange-coloured feathers sprouting 
out of her mass of dyed hair. Then my attention 
became riveted on my young sister in all the 
charm of her innocent grace and beauty. The 
knowledge that she was loved, gave her unusual 
dignity and collectedness. That, coupled with 
her devotion to her art and her absorption in her 
subject, drew her away from all sense of the 
present, and she proceeded to tell the strangely 
beautiful and weird story in such a realistic and 
vivid manner, that, as you grasped the full force 
of the narrative, you heard the swish of the 
water, you saw the cool caves under the sea! 
The bell of the church on the hill-side echoed in 
your ears; your heart was full of the need for 
prayer like " Margaret's,'* and you followed in her 
footsteps to the church. They were all Ustening. 
The silliest faces had lost their usual smirk. 
Even Lady Pope had forgotten to fan herself, 
or keep her mouthful of heavy false teeth shut. 
The girl in the sea-green gossamer robe held them 
all enthralled. 



'' Margaret, hist ! Margaret ! " 

Her voice floated down the room in a whis- 
per clear as a bell; she pointed, beckoned to 
" Margaret." 



" She sat by the pillar ; we saw her clear. 
Margaret, hist ! come quick, we are here ! 



t$ 
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I was aroused by a sharp, gasping cry behind 
me. Turning cautiously, I saw Mr Charlton half- 
hidden in a curtain. The cry had come from 
him. No one else seemed to have noticed the 
sound — probably no one had heard it. I was 
nearest to the open window. I did not move till 
Marion had finished. Mr Charlton was standing 
in the garden near the steps. 

" I hope you are not ill, Mr Charlton ? Shall 
I caU Todd ? '' 

He wheeled round sharply. 

"Todd? What for? No thank you, Miss 
Hardcastle. The fact is, I am rather an imagin- 
ative man, and that piece as your sister rendered 
it got on my nerves cmiously. I thought, I 
actually fancied, I saw that danmed Margaret 
looking in at the window.*' 

"What!** I ejaculated in amazement and 
indignation. "What do you mean?*' 

" I cannot explain. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Hardcastle; we men get off our heads now and 
again, and the truth is, I love your sister Marion 
so deeply that I am hardly master of myself." 

He walked up and down. I stood waiting. 
Had he anything more to -say ? The guests were 
returning to the ball-room. The strains of a mad- 
dening polka reached my ear, and the dancers 
flitted by. 

He turned. 

"Are you afraid of the night air. Miss Hardr 
castle ? " 

" No, not in the least." 

"Then stay with me; let us talk a little 
while." 
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But not a word did he say ! We paced slowly 
within sight of the dancers and sound of the 
music. I noticed Marion Uke a sea-fairy swa5dng 
round; the man by my side saw her too, and 
heaved a sigh of stifled rage and regret. He 
plucked a piece of hawthorn and tossed it away 
testily. The air was full of sweet scents from 
bushes and flowers, and the trees cast shadows on 
the moonlit lawn. We kept on the side walk in 
the shade, still silent. Then he laughed — a jarring 
laugh. 



CHAPTER XVni 

" You'll think me a strange man, a gloomy 
companion. Miss Hardcastle. But while I have 
been here with you, my memory has been as- 
tonishingly active, and my conscience tortiuing 
me hke a thousand demons. Now I flatter my- 
self I have throttled the lot, and I am going to 
avail myself of that convenient and comforting 
advice — * Take no thought for the morrow.' I 
am going to let the ' morrow ' take thought for 
itself; I am going to enjoy this happiness that 
has come to me, this present, whatever occtirs in 
the future. Prudent mortals may contend that 
to permit yourself to be overpowered, carried 
away, by a feeUng as soft, as indefinable, as this 
wind blowing round us, is the act of a lunatic ; 
that such a stirrender of self is only permissible 
when sanctioned by reason, reason having searched 
and found no cause or just impediment to hinder 
the fulfilment of the desire. My reason has 
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sought, and finds no objection at present , so I 
shall be content, and take advantage of the 
clause in the supreme command. For what may 
occur in the future I cannot legally or morally 
be held responsible. What do you think. Miss 
Hardcastle ? '' 

I thought, " Is this man sane ? " but I said : 

" I agree in as much as that since we are 
unable to fathom the future, we must be guided 
by our knowledge of the present." 

'* Exactly. That is my opinion, and the 
opinion of most men. It is hard to adjust the 
scales of Justice. If you right one, you often 
find you have wronged another. I was trying 
to arrive at an equitable arrangement a Uttle 
while ago, and failed. Now I think I see my 
way to it, though, I fear, to be legally right I 
shall have to be what is thought morally wrong." 

" I cannot understand you, Mr Charlton." 

" No, you cannot ; and I cannot explain more 
fully — ^there are compUcations." 

" Then follow the law ; that is certain to be 
safe." 

*' The law ; aye, there is the law, but it deals 
with rules, not exceptions, and it is the exceptions 
that form the compUcations." 

He laughed — almost joyously this time. 

*' You will have a bad idea of me, I fear, Miss 
Hardcastle, and I want to make a good impression 
upon you. I want you to think well of me. Has 
Marion told you anything ? " 

" Not much. I don't think she quite realises 
that you are in earnest — ^if you are ? " 

I am; I am deeply in earnest. Marion is 



i< 
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all, everything, to me. If you do not find any 
objection to our marriage, I know of none. My 
means are ample." 

" Mother is the proper person to consult, Mr 
Charlton ; and as yet we know nothing of your 
family, or you of ours. You are older than 
Marion ? '* 

'' A good deal older. I am thirty-six, but 
there is no reason why she should not be happy 
with me. I know I can make her happy, and 
she loves me — I also know that.'* 

He said this with such fierce exultation that 
I was both startled and annoyed. 

" You must recollect that Marion is by nature 
ingenuous, and, being so young, unversed in 
deception." 

*' For which I am thankful. I want my wife 
to love me, and to show it. Is it long since your 
father died. Miss Hardcastle ? " 

*'Yes. He was a physician, and he brought 
my mother here a bride. This is our own house." 

'^ My father died suddenly some few years ago." 

He sighed. 

I had not mentioned Thornie. We rarely 
spoke of him — ^never to outsiders. 

Mr Charlton came to a halt before the window 
of the ball-room. Dancing was going on, though 
it had struck two. Marion was not in sight. He 
turned to me. 

*' May I reckon on your good wishes for my 
success with your mother ? " 

'* You may. All I desire is my sister's happi- 
ness, and that cannot be more certain of attain- 
ment than by her marriage with a good man. 
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I mean a man who will love and cherish her ; she 
is young and affectionate, and so pretty, I think." 

At that moment she came and stood at the 
drawing-room window, her eyes seeking for some 
one. 

''That, all that, and more will I do, God 
helping me,*' he replied. 

I ran up the steps. 

'* Go, Marion, he is waiting for you.'* 

My mother was getting drowsy, and some 
departiures were taking place. 

" Ah, there you are, Marjorie," called Lady 
Pope. Her small eyes twinkled. " Where's that 
sister of yours, my dear ? Take an old woman's 
advice : get her married, she is too attractive." 

" Do you mean Marion ? " 

" Of course ; the one who recited and made 
my heart beat quicker. Many a day since thai 
happened to Arabella Pope, I can assure you." 

" That's Marion. I confess she surprised me, 
though I knew she had talent. She wants to go 
on the stage." 

" Stage ! " shrieked the old woman, " stage ! 
with those shoulders ! Are you mad, Marjorie ? 
Get her married — that's the only safe thing to 
do. Take my advice, or you'll repent." 

I smiled. I was amused. 

" Well, that is not such a difficulty as it may 
be thought. I have this evening been solicited 
for her hand in marriage." 

" By whom ? " 

" Mr Douglas Charlton, Lady Pope." 

" That handsome man ? " 

" Yes, I suppose he is handsome." 
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" Give it, give it, and I'll make her a wedding 
present, and Beatrice shall be a bridesmaid. 
There's one off your hands at any rate. Who 
says parties are useless ? Why, my dear, half the 
matches in London are made in ball-rooms/' 

Wrapped in a red and orange Indian shawl, 
this worldly-wise old dame went to her carriage, 
followed by Beatrice, and a young man who was 
supposed to have succumbed to Beatrice's charms 
in the ball-room, Uke many another. 

It was dayUght when I went to my room, the 
birds were twittering, and Nurse was undressing 
the tired but happy girls. Marion threw her 
beautiful arms roimd me, and her face beamed 
with a new happiness. My last kiss, my last 
thought, was of Robin. Though a great boy, he 
still slept in my room, and droned ** Marjorie " 
when I kissed his sweet face. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The next afternoon brought Mr Charlton to 
see mother. I had taken the precaution to 
prepare that lady. 

" It is all for the best, Marjorie, depend upon 
it. I always told you if the girls were to be 
married they would be, and you see I am right. 
It is a reUef to my mind. Those fatherless girls 
have been a terrible responsibiUty to me. I feel 
a great deal more than I show. My natural 
delicacy of feeUng is so acute, that I cannot 
endiure to give expression to my thoughts." 

Here my mother dabbed her eyes with her 
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cambric handkerchief, and Isobel made a grimace 
at me. 

" Well, mother,'* retorted that damsel, " if it 
is such a relief to you, why do you weep ? Marion 
will be provided for instead of having to provide 
for herself, and she will have a position, and escape 
snubbing, and you will have one less on your 
hands. You had better tell Todd to pay up, for 
you cannot nicely turn your first daughter off 
without a stock of clothes." 

My mother forgot her sentiment, and drew 
herself up. 

" Isobel, you take too much upon yourself. It 
is not seemly in so young a person to give advice 
to her elders, especially her mother. I am the best 
judge of what Todd should, or should not, do." 

Considering the little interest my mother had 
taken in her children barring her sons, and her 
unjust and illogical reasoning, there was some- 
thing so amusing in her sudden assumption of 
authority and importance, that I did not wonder 
at Isobel laughing, which she did very merrily, 
having a keen sense of the ridiculous. 

** Isobel, I request you to leave the room. I 
regret to say I consider you the least ladylike of 
the Miss Hardcastles. It is unaccountable, for 
you have all equally shared my companionship 
and example. You, at any rate, have not 
profited by it." 

Isobel made an attempt to defend herself. 
Mother waved her away. The courtly haughtiness 
of her ancestors had temporarily descended upon 
her, and the power, though transitory, was 
effective. 
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" Go ! I do not wish to be agitated before 
my interview with Mr Charlton. A lady is never 
ruffled or disturbed, and I most distinctly wish 
him to perceive that whatever you are, I, your 
mother, am well bom/' 

Handsome and radiant, Mr Charlton arrived, 
and he speedily made a convert of my mother, 
who was all a woman in her admiration for a 
handsome man. She behaved herself charm- 
ingly. She was gentle, sympathetic, confiding. 
No one could have guessed her to be the selfish, 
whimpering, obstinate woman she actually was. 
Instead, one would have supposed her to be a 
devoted mother, capable of any amount of self- 
denial to benefit her children. Completely de- 
ceived, he promised to be all a husband should 
be to her beloved daughter. I sat utteriy aghast. 
I had never seen my mother play this part before. 
I had never deemed her capable of it. 

" One thing appeals to me in your favour, 
Mr Charlton, and partly reconciles me to parting 
with my dear talented Marion — ^your age. You 
are able to take proper care of her, to appreciate 
her rare gifts and beauty, and shield her from all 
the snares that usually assail one so young, so 
captivating ! You have seen life, you know the 
world ? " 

*' I do ; and, as you say, I have seen Ufe, and 
I am prepared to make Marion a devoted husband 
and protector.'* 

" Exactly, that is the fitting expression — ^pro- 
tector. If all husbands were that, Mr Charlton, 
mothers could die at peace. And your means ? " 

'* Ample. I can give Marion a good home — 



^ 
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a home without stint. We must Uve in town for 
a few years on account of my growing practice. 
Then we can go into the country, which I 
prefer." 

'* You have Uved in the country ? '* 

*' Yes ; up to the time of my father's sudden 
death we Uved at Epsom/' 

Then my mother moved. 

*' Epsom ! that's the racing place. My dear 
husband discountenanced any connection with 
such things, though I repeatedly reminded him 
that royalty took part in the amusement. But I 
suppose one can live there, and yet not get mixed 
up with racing ? " 

Epsom ! My face grew pale, I knew. Fortu- 
nately, they never noticed me, their conversation 
was so animated. There was no room for doubt 
now — they were the same family. It was the 
father ! I took my terror to Nurse, the only 
creature I dared trust. 

" Can you doubt it now. Nurse ? " 

She hesitated. 

'* I am afraid not. Miss Marjorie. Still there 
is no need for fright yet. The secret is quite safe 
in our keeping." ' 

'' What about Thornie ? " 

" Miss Marjorie, will you beUeve it ? I dreamt 
last night he came back ! " 

" If he should. Nurse, aU is lost." 

'* I am incUned to think it would be, unless he 
has reformed. You never can reckon upon what 
a drunken man will either do or say. It's no use 
meeting miseries ; you could not help Miss Marion 
and Mr Charlton getting acquainted, and what a 
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fine couple they are ! Perhaps Miss Dora will go 
off now ; one marriage makes many/' 

" Nurse, I cannot rest till I see Mrs Charlton. 
I want to hear her account of her husband's death. 
Mr Charlton speaks of it as sudden ; that does 
not convey the idea that he was foimd dead in 
London." 

*' No, it does not. After all, this man may 
have died peacefully in his house." 



CHAPTER XX 

The fact of Marion being engaged created 
quite a change in our home Ufe. There were 
visits to be paid, people to be entertained ; things 
brightened genersdly. We were introduced to the 
Charltons and their friends, they were introduced 
to ours. They seemed a particularly nice family, 
clever and persevering. Mrs Charlton had scored 
above my mother with her sons. They were a 
soiurce of pride and joy to her ; she spoke highly 
of Douglas. 

" Poor fellow ! he was starting his career 
when our fearful blow fell upon us. I must tell 
you, Miss Hardcastle, that my dear husband met 
with a strange death quite near to your house in 

B Square. He had been dining out, and had 

been taken ill after leaving our friend's house to 
catch the late train, and died in the Square. He 
was aUve when the poUceman foimd him, and he 
said something about a doctor and poison. No 
one attached any importance to it ; the man was 
not sure what my poor husband had said to him. 
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But I knew John, I knew his clear head and 
determination. I felt then, and feel now, certain 
that he did ^ say it, and that it was true. He had 
been to some doctor, and whatever was given to 
him killed him.'' 

" Was your husband subject to any com- 
plaint that he should seek medical aid suddenly ? '' 

" Yes, he had an affection of the heart, it 
might be called acute cramp ; and when he felt 
the attack coming on, he would go to a doctor or 
chemist and ask for the medicine that relieved 
him. Whoever that doctor was, he gave John 
the wrong drug, and it killed him. For the sake 
of the children we hushed it up. The young ones 
do not know the truth about their father's death. 
Your father was a doctor. Miss Hardcastle ? " 

'* Yes ; he died many years ago." 

I once again withheld the fact that my brother 
had been in practice at the actual time. I could 
not bring myself to mention it. Still, it was an 
absurd scruple. Why should suspicion attach ta 
him ? There were other doctors ; Dr Ruskin was 
in the Square ! 

Mrs Charlton was what may be termed a 
strong woman. Looking into her fine face, of 
which her eldest son's was a counterpart, one 
could not imagine her ever doing or saying a 
fooUsh thing. There was nothing wavering, 
vacillating, or self-seeking about her ; she im- 
pressed you with confidence and respect. She 
was the sort of woman to make a friend of her 
sorrow, not to go to any extremes with it, ta 
accept it, and by never rousing it, to gradually 
get above it herself. 
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The marriage of her son afforded her unstinted 
pleasure. Wisely she had not let his contribu- 
tion to her income become indispensable to her ; 
she could manage without it. Marion she loved 
and admired. No marriage ever gave promise of 
a brighter future. Only in my mind was there 
any doubt, only with me did a shadow linger. If 
only it had not been that man^s son ! 

" Nurse/' I moaned, " if the sin should revert 
to Marion ; if, through her, vengeance should be 
obtained ? *' 

" You might have no trust in God, Miss Mar- 
jorie, to hear you talk. There will nothing come 
amiss to the child. Those two are made for each 
other ; they match Uke my two hands." 

Mr Charlton begged that the marriage might 
not be long deferred, that it might take place 
that year. 

To this my mother graciously agreed. 

She was quite satisfied with her part in the 
drama, and, as the mother of the bride-elect, took 
a very prominent place in all the proceedings. I 
had never known her so contented and pleased ! 

One afternoon she summoned me to her pres- 
ence. She was sitting in the drawing-room, with 
the massive old silver tea-equipage at her elbow. 

" Any one coming, mother ? " 

She smiled mysteriously. 

" Sit down, dear. I have a piece of news for 
you, Marjorie.'* 

'' Ah ! what is it ? " 

" A pleasant surprise, I hope. / have known 
of it some time. Dora is engaged.'* 

"Is she? Who to?" 
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*' Dr Ruskin*s assistant, Mr Ringland Kelway. 
He is exceedingly nice, though not rich ; but dear 
Dora does not mind that'^ 

" Of course not, nor any of his nasty caddish 
ways/' 

" You scorn that young man because his father 
is a hatter! I am astonished at you, Marjorie. 
In these days the nobiUty go into trade ! *' 

*' Let them ; I have no objection. Dora 
vowed her intention of marrying the first man 
who asked her, so I suppose we ought to be 
thankful it is not the sweep ! '* 

'* You astound me, Marjorie ; I thought you 
broader-minded. It has occurred to me that 
there had better be a double wedding. It would 
save expense. The one breakfast will serve for 
the two couples, and of course the bridegrooms 
must provide the carriages.'* 

" Very well, mother." 

" I expect Mr Kelway to tea this afternoon. 
Dear Dora is so deUcate and refined in her wooing, 
she reminds me of what I was. Your father had 
the greatest difficulty in persuading me to fix the 
day ! " 

All having evidently been arranged before I 
was taken into their confidence, I made no com- 
ment. Brothers-in-law are not in a general way 
objects of much interest to their sisters-in-law, 
and, as far as I was concerned, one would do as 
well as another. We were keeping to the pro- 
fessions — ^that was one mercy ! 

Just to see how much my mother knew of 
Mr Kelway, I asked if she was satisfied with his 
position. 
G 
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Quite. He will rise in his profession, I am 
convinced of that, and dear Dora is so capable 
with her fingers, that she will be able to save 
pounds." 

'* Then she will have to depart from her 
present method. She is in debt now to Miss 
Bland for two dresses and their trimmings. You, 
of course, will help her out of her difficulties ? 
I only hope Mr Kelway is not deceived by her 
appearance, and thinks she has private means.*' 

My mother looked surprised. 

'* I shall do what is necessary. I did not 
know she owed her dressmaker anything. Are 
the other girls in any one's debt ? '' 

" No. They do not dress so much, or so 
expensively, as Dora." 



CHAPTER XXI 

The difference was marked between the bride- 
grooms-elect. The poor Uttle squint-eyed medico 
cut but a sorry figure by the side of handsome 
Douglas Charlton, with his clear olive complexion 
and thick black hair. 

The younger girls passed some sharp remarks 
upon them, and Robin asked me about them. He 
did not attempt to be friendly with them. He 
was perfectly happy within himself, amusing him- 
self in his own way. I had had him taught at 
home. Part from him I could not, and one of 
my greatest pleasures was to listen to him pla5dng 
and singing. His voice was beautiful — ^high, clear, 
Uke a bird's. Mr Charlton took a fancy to him, 
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and laughingly remarked that he supposed who- 
ever married me would have to include Robin. 

" Marjorie marry ! '' exclaimed Marion. " Why, 
she is the balancing power for all the family of 
Hardcastles. She coidd not be spared." 
You have your mother." 
DarUng," whispered she, " you don't under- 
stand. Mother is only good to look at. She 
makes a beautiful centrepiece in the drawing- 
room — as now — and she can babble on for hours 
most charmingly. But you must ask nothing 
more, or expect it, and you must not go to her 
with any worries or difficulties. She does not 
understand them, and she never intends to." 

'* Ah ! then Marjorie must not marry." 

To chronicle all the events that happen in a 
large and active family, as ours was, is well-nigh 
an impossibility, and I must just skip here and 
there, and take up the threads again when there 
is anything to relate suitable for outsiders reading. 

The interest Todd took in the approaching 
marriages of his two pretty sisters was most 
languid. All his energy was required to enable 
him to keep up his double life of wickedness. He 
threw me a mite of praise. 

** I give you credit for your generalship, Mar- 
joriedel. You marshaUed your forces in grand 
style at that ball, and gained a victory. We 
shall have more money to spend when those two 
are turned off. And next year there must be 
another dance, and we'll get rid of the remainder. 
Dora's young man will never be renowned for his 
beauty, but, as mother puts it, he is worthy*^ 

" Keep your opinion to yourself, Todd, and 
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be thankful Dora is not left on your hands to 
' provide for/ *' 

" Mine ! Poor dear Dora, she would soon 
move on. You give me credit for more feeling 
than I possess. I have no affection for any one, 
Marjorie. I could part from you all to-morrow 
without a scrap of regret. Don't ever attempt 
to work on my sympathies ; it would be waste 
of time. I pity any one who tries to ding to me.'' 

And this was one of the children my mother 
loved best ! Can any one account for the idiosyn- 
crasy of a mother ? 

Todd was in bed after a night spent with 
lively companions, from whose society he could 
not tear himself till two in the morning. Isobel 
had gone to her teaching, Eva and Bertha to 
school, and Marion and Nurse to " Peter Robin- 
son's." Dora and I alone lingered at the break- 
fast-table. The sound of a piano indicated the 
whereabouts of Robin. Mother never came down 
for breakfast. 

" Marjorie, Ringland and I think we will Uve 
over the Dispensary. He says the rooms can be 
made very comfortable, and it will save rent." 

'* Cannot he afford to pay rent, Dora ? Dr 
Ruskin must give him a decent salary as assistant." 

" Yes, he does ; but Ringland has his three 
sisters to help, and that is a great drag." 

'* So I should imagine," I answered, taking up 
my letter, as yet unread ; "I hope you won't 
find them too much of a drag." 

She laughed. 

" No. When I am Mrs Kelway, their allow- 
ance will be stopped." 
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" " Better state your intention now, Dora. Why 
does Mr Kelway make them an allowance ? " 

" He promised his mother on her death-bed 
to do so/' 

" Dora, surely you will never attempt to make 
him break that promise ! " 

" Rubbish, Marjorie ! you are too sentimental. 
No one keeps promises made to dead people/' 

I kept silent, and commenced to read my 
letter. I was ashamed of my sister. She stood 
looking out of the window, troubled by no con- 
science, no doubt — ^just intent on making the best 
bargain for herself. 

I read my letter, and this was what it said : — 



CHAPTER XXII 

" Suffolk House, 
'[ Cannon Street. 

" Dear Madam, — It is our duty to inform you 
that by the will of Miss Marjoriedel St John of 
Fenthorp, Essex, you are left sole heir to all her 
estate and personal property. We hope to Ijave 
the pleasiure of caUing upon you to-morrow at 
twelve o'clock, and giving you full particulars. 
We will then arrange for the funeral to take 
place either Friday or Saturday, whichever day 
may be most convenient to you. — We are. Madam, 
Yours obediently, 

" Carnford & Carnford." 

I re-read this letter. There was no mistake. 
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I was Marjoriedel Hardcastle, and my godmother 
was Miss St John ! I left the breakfast-table and 
bewildered Dora, and sought my mother. As 
usual, she was in bed, her little table over her 
knees, as comfortable as any lady could be. 

" Mother, you knew Miss St John, my god- 
mother ? " 

" Knew her ! I knew about her. She was a 
very peculiar person — ^like most old maids, let me 
remind you, Marjorie. I never could quite under- 
stand her. I think she was in love with your 
poor father, so I did not encourage her visits. 
She used to come here in a great sable cloak, and 
keep your father talking, and then he had to ask 
her to stay luncheon. I never could feel at ease 
in her company for fear she might have creepy- 

crawlies about her. She was an What is 

that word ? They collect insects and horrid 
things." 

*' Entomologist, mother ? " 

" Yes, that's it, an entomologist. Well, that's 
what she was. She used to dig up her own vege- 
table garden on purpose to find things, and she 
foimded some place, where all the specimens were 
on view. Then nothing would do but she must 
be godmother to our first girl, and your father 
promised. And when you were bom, he wrote 
to her, and she came to the christening — and of 
all the frights, it was Miss St John ! I was actu- 
ally ashamed of her, Marjorie. However, your 
father thought it was all right, and you were 
called Marjoriedel after her." 

*' When did you last see her, mother ? " 

** I cannot exactly remember, but many years 
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ago. You were perhaps ten years old. I really 
forget. She did not see you — she declined to — 
and I only just saw her for a second. Your 
father said she would never come to see us again, 
and she never did. She was a strange person. 
But why do you ask me about her ? " 

" Because she is dead, mother, and I am the 
possessor of her wealth ! " 

'' Marjorie ! '* 

*' It's true, mother. Her lawyers have written 
to me, and one of them will be here at twelve 
o'clock to give me full particulars." 

'' When did she die ? " 

*' Quite recently. She is not interred yet. 
They are waiting for me to fix the day most 
convenient for the funeral." 

" You ? " 

" Yes, mother. Don't you understand ? I 
am her heir ! " 

** Then you are a rich woman, Marjorie ? " 

" Perhaps. I know nothing yet. Are you 
getting up, mother ? " 

" Certainly," rephed my mother, giving quite 
a jump under the bed - clothes ; ** this is 



news." 



I thought it was, myself. 

Punctually at twelve Kate announced Mr 
Robert Camford. There is something about the 
old-fashioned lawyer that inspires confidence. 
They are so calm, so ultra-respectable in appear- 
ance. They have such a stock of recollections to 
draw upon. No matter how long ago the incident 
occurred, they can call it to mind. They can clear 
up any doubt, and tell you things concerning 
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those nearest to you, of which you had not the 
faintest suspicion before. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Mr Robert Camford was an old gentleman, 
whose bent neck was swathed in a white stock — 
as white as the hair that lay so neatly over his 
head. Through his spectacles he took a good 
look at me. 

'* You are Uke your father. Miss Hardcastle. 
It is a remarkable hkeness, and I imagine you 
resemble him in character also/' 

" My mother says I do/' 

** She ought to know. How is your mother ? 
I recollect her a young woman, and a very pretty 



one.*' 



" Thank you, mother is well. She will be 
here presently, and you will find her still 
pretty." 

" I expect so. Beauty properly treated gen- 
erally lasts a hfetime. Well, we cannot all be 
beautiful. My dear client and friend, whose de- 
parture has necessitated our becoming acquainted, 
was not beautiful except in her life, and that, for 
goodness and self-sacrifice, will never be excelled. 
Do you remember your godmother Miss St John, 
Miss Hardcastle ? '* 

** No, I do not. She came here frequently 
when I was a small child. My mother says she 
did not come for a long while previous to my 
father's death, and the last time she came she 
refused to see me." 
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" Quite correct. I know her reason for doing 
it. That was the last visit she ever paid us ; 
she never came to London again. She hid her- 
self away after that. We Camfords have been 
the St Johns' advisers through three generations. 
There is nothing connected with their past we 
do not know. The last, the very last, of the race 
was Miss Marjoriedel St John, and she died last 
Monday night after years of horrible and intense 
suffering." 

'' What from ? " 

** Cancer. Cancer has pursued and cut down 
the St Johns in succession. The first mention of 
a St John was in my great-grandfather's time. 
He, Barnford St John, came from Jamaica loaded 
with wealth, and from him straight down came 
the loathsome disease, till it reached two sons of 
Arnold St John, Adrian and Wentworth. Adrian 
never married; Wentworth did. He was Miss 
St John's father. He died of cancer, so did his 
brother Adrian. All was done that money could 
do, but each in turn fell a victim to the disease. 
Your father attended them both. Your father 
held to it that it would be transmitted through 
generations, that there was no stopping it, and 
no cure. The only way to stamp it out was to 
let the race of old Barnford St John die. He 
pointed out various facts to me — treasons I cannot 
discuss with you ; he drew my attention to the 
strong family resemblance, and the indisputable 
fact that all the persons attacked were dark, with 
the same eyes, complexion, and physique as old 
Barnford had. He believed that in those who 
bred back, favoured their ancestors on the male 
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side, the original strain was strongest — ^they were 
more predisposed than any others of the family — 
but that the taint ran in some degree through 
them all. He would perform no operation, he 
said it was useless suffering. He was against the 
knife. Other medical men promised amendment, 
cure. Your father smiled, and promised nothing: 
They could go to any one they Uked and get 
hacked and cut about, he would not do it. He 
would palliate, mitigate, their sufferings to the 
best of his abihty, which he didy but no more 
could he do. First Adrian, then Wentworth St 
John, developed the disease, and your father did 
all possible for them in kindness and mercy. And 
it is beyond a doubt that they suffered less, and 
lived longer, under his treatment, than any of 
the other poor creatures had done in the hands 
of other doctors. We Carnfords had managed 
the St Johns' estates for years, as I told you, and 
when it came to Mr Wentworth to be attacked, 
his one thought was for the future of his only 
child, Marjoriedel. His wife had died years 
before, and this girl was the last of the name of 
St John. 

*' Now comes the part of the story that asso- 
ciates Miss St John with your family. Knowing 
your father in the close intimacy engendered by 
sickness and suffering, she learnt to rely upon 
his word and to beheve in him absolutely ; and 
when my youngest brother, Roger, asked her to 
marry him, she said she would consult Dr Hard- 
castle, and be guided by his opinion. Her in- 
tention was to ask him whether he thought her 
likely to develop the disease. She was a brave 
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and conscientious girl, and though she loved my 
poor brother devotedly, she had sufl&cient strength 
of will to resist marrying him, on account of 
transmitting cancer to their possible children. 

** Your father described to me his interview 
with Miss St John. She came here one morning 
shortly before your birth, Miss Hardcastle. Her 
father, Wentworth St John, was then alive, and 
she managed all his business for him. Clearly 
and concisely she stated her doubt to your father, 
and then put him on his oath to tell her exactly 
what he believed, for if it was his opinion that she 
would inherit cancer, no power on earth should 
make her marry Roger Camford or any other 
man. Nothing should induce her to run the risk 
of bringing children into the world to suffer as 
her uncle and father had suffered. Your father 
gave me the account of the interview in nearly 
these words : 

" ' It was a trying moment for me, Camford. 
There the girl sat waiting for my opinion — ^the 
opinion that was to doom her to a lonely, loveless 
life. But what could I do ? She put the ques- 
tion to me directly — ^you know her way ? — ^no 
evasion would serve her purpose, or be accepted. 
I could not put her off as you can many women. 
She stuck to the actual point, and demanded my 
answer.' 

" ' And you gave it ? ' 

I had to. And it is my behef, Carnford, 
that Marjoriedel St John will develop cancer, and, 
given time, die of it. Look at her ! Are not the 
outward indications of her race strong in her ? 
There's the same complexion, the same heavily- 
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lidded eyes, the same build; she has even got 
her father's hands. What's to prevent her having 
as strong racial taints in constitution ? My 
opinion is that the two go together, and that 
where there's strong individuality on the father's 
side, the children, especially daughters, never 
escape.' 

There is a chance, Hardcastle,' I urged. 
Certainly ; but she will not take the 
chance. As man to man, Camford, I don't think 
that chance exists. I did not tell her that ; but 
I could not before Grod, knowing what I know, 
beheving as I believe in the unswerving law of 
heredity, tell her a Ue. Had she not asked me, 
forced it upon me, I had never told her.' 

" Miss St John's interview with your father 
that morning altered all her plans, her whole 
life. She did not marry, and, out of pure grati- 
tude to your father, she willed her property to 
his first daughter — ^yourself — ^and stood sponsor. 
We knew all about it, we had oiu" instructions. 
Had yoiu" death occmred prior to Miss St John's, 
the money was to go to two hospitals." 

" What a sad story, Mr Camford ! Poor 
woman ! why did she not let me know her ? I 
might have brightened her life." 

" There was a reason. Miss Hardcastle, and 
a good enough one to my mind. Yoiu" father's 
impression proved correct: she had inherited 
cancer, and it appeared in her face. Your mother 
told you of her last visit, and how she declined to 
see you ? That was the reason. As it got worse, 
she ceased going out amongst people at all. She 
just went about in her own grounds, and your 
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father recommending fresh air and light, she 
Uved almost in the open, and carried out her 
fancy for entomology. Her Ufe was one round 
of goodness and mercy towards others. I cannot 
doubt but she has her reward." 

The old gentleman wiped his glasses ; my 
eyes were full of tears. 

** I will ask mother to come now, Mr Carnford. 
I wanted to make your acquaintance alone, to 
hear about Miss St John from you. My mother 
was rather mysterious." 

He looked at me. 

'* I suppose she was jealous of Miss St John, 
and imagined aU kinds of things ? " 

" She did ; she thought she was in love with 
father." 

" Pooh ! nothing of the kind. All her love 
was given to my brother Roger, and buried in 
his grave with him. Miss St John was one of the 
few women who can with safety make friends 
with a man. Your father was a good friend to 
her and hers, and she knew it and blessed him 
for his kindness. Doctors and lawyers are not 
at hberty to talk about their patients and 
clients, and their wives have no business to 
expect it, or to try to entice them from their 
duty. Now go and fetch your mother, my 
dear." 

CHAPTER XXIV 

Oh, my mother ! How she set my teeth on 
edge ! She had no feehng, no sympathy. Her 
manner was perfect, when she chose — ^angelically 
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sweet ; but no sorrowing heart would ever cling 
to her for comfort. She glided in, her silk 
skirt sweeping the carpet, a *' Peter Robinson*' 
cap on her head, her blue eyes cast upward. 

'* This is a surprise, Mr Camford ! Never did 
I dream in the days long ago, when Miss St John 
used to come to visit my dear Mark, that she would 
leave any money to my daughter Marjorie ! She 
is called Marjoriedel after Miss St John." 

" I am aware of it, madam. I have been 
explaining certain things to Miss Hardcastle, 
speaking of other days. There is little I do not 
know connected with Miss St John, her father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather.'* 

" My dear Mr Carnford, one might suppose 
you had discovered the elixir of life to hear you." 

" Shouldn't like to, madam, shouldn't hke to. 
Robert Camford is looking forward to his rest in 
good time. But the St Johns have been chents 
of the Camfords for many, many years. And 
now we have come to the end of them. But I 
hope we may count on retaining this young lady's 
confidence ? " 

*' Marjorie's ? Oh, certainly ! Her little affairs 
will soon be arranged, I conclude ? " 

Mr Camford smiled. 

" Your daughter has received by bequest a 
fortune, Mrs Hardcastle. She is a landed lady, 
with manor house, church, and other property." 

*'You don't say so! Is it possible? What- 
ever will you do, Marjorie, an old-maidish thing 
hke you ? " 

" Madam, old maids are the salt of life. The 
one we have just been speaking of is an example 
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of that saying. From her heart and hands came 
countless gifts to enrich and flavour the lives of 
others, and to her memory be given all praise 
and respect." 

" I used to think her strange, Mr Camford.'* 

** You never knew Miss St John, Mrs Hard- 
castle." 

*' Not intimately, of course. When does the 
funeral take place ? " 

" Would Saturday suit you. Miss Hardcastle ? " 
Perfectly." 

Then we will say Saturday. I will write at 
once, and then let you know the train. We will 
travel to Fenthorp together. We shall be the chief 
mourners ; she had only servants about her." 

The news of my sudden accession to wealth 
startled my family. Many were the conjectures 
as to what ** Marjorie would do." For the present 
I had no idea of doing anything. Isobel went 
with me to select suitable mourning. 



CHAPTER XXV 

At ten o'clock on the Saturday morning we 
started ; it was a three-hours' nm to Fenthorp. 
Mr Carnford had brought a son with him — one of 
the future advisers in the firm of Carnford and 
Carnford. Our first stop was at ** Colchester," 
then at ** Thorpe," where we got upon the single 
line to *' Fenthorp." From the quiet country 
station we drove along a road almost straight till 
we came in sight of the sea with the sunlight 
dancing upon it, and facing it, on the green cfiff^ 
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stood the little old church and Fenthorp Hall — ^my 
future home ! How my heart fluttered ! It was 
the strange realisation of a fancy, a dream, of 
what I should like my home to be. I had longed 
for such a place, yet saw no chance of ever getting 
it. It suited my taste to the smallest fraction — 
standing in an old-time garden, with grassy slopes 
and flowers and shrubs clustered round it. It had 
no pretension about it ; in old-fashioned modesty 
it stood well out of sight, and might have sheltered 
poor people. The full glory of early summer 
was upon it; through the tall iron gate a vista 
of colour and bloom met the eye — purple 
and yellow iris, cherry-pie blossom, sweet-peas, 
syringa, roses, wallflowers, canterbury-bells, lav- 
ender, rosemary, lad's-love, musk, campanula, and 
dozens of others with names unknown to me. 

Some of the square windows were open, the 
flowered curtains drawn across. In one of these 
rooms rested the dead — ^the poor, seared, dis- 
figured face screened for ever from curious eyes ; 
the hands that had tended those flowers so 
lovingly, crossed on her kindly heart. 

" Yes," said Mr Carnford, with a strange 
divination of my thoughts, ** yes, here she worked 
many a day. She knew every flower, and I 
believe they knew her. Look how they have 
bloomed ! There are not many gardens Uke 
this." 

No, indeed, not many. To the left, through 
the orchard, could be seen the church ; beyond it 
the sea, and everywhere flowers and fruits. 

" Come, Miss Hardcastle/' continued Mr Cam- 
ford, touching my arm — I had come to a stand- 
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still in wonderment — " there is poor old Mrs 
Quirk at the door/' 

Mrs Quirk was seventy if a day, but her face 
was smihng and rosy, and the eyes behind the 
horn spectacles had no tears in them. A highly- 
stiffened white cap, with a deep border and long 
strings, framed the wise old face. I did what I 
felt I wanted to do — ^I kissed her. 

*' Well now, God bless thee ! that's what Miss 
Marjoriedel would have done." 

" Aye,*' rejoined Mr Carnford, *' and you'll 
find this Marjoriedel a worthy successor, or I am 
much mistaken. At last we have lost her. Quirk." 

**Yes, sir, she's gone, my Miss Marjoriedel; 
but she was glad to go, and I am glad she's 
gone." 

*' Did she suffer so much, then ? " 

*' No, sir ; not in that way, thanks to this 
young lady's father, but she suffered in her heart. 
Her heart was so full of love for others that she 
was tantaUsed. If ever a woman ought to have 
been a mother, it was Miss Marjoriedel ! She 
worshipped children, and with her poor dear face 
in that state she could not have them about her. 
A few hours before she died she said to me : 
* Quirk, don't you cry ; I am glad to go. In 
heaven I shall have a new face, and I can kiss the 
children' " 

" Ah ! " ejaculated Mr Carnford. 

" She did. Miss St John had peculiar ideas 
of heaven, sir. / never heard any one talk like 
her." 

I Ustened. I thought in such a home good 
thoughts must gather. Behind the curtains the 
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birds whistled and trilled, and the bees hummed ; 
yet all around there was the sense of silence. I 
asked about the funeral. 

" There is a tiny graveyard on the cUff at the 
side of the church. Miss St John will be interred 
there.'* 

Reader, have you ever committed your dearly- 
loved to the earth ? It is an experience accom- 
panied with acute and peculiar sensations. Miss 
St John was nothing to me, but my memory 
harks back to one who was — ^A. I. O. Yet again 
I see that grey day in January, the leaden clouds 
heavy with pent-up rain, the bare trees through 
which the chill wind blew. I can hear the voice 
of the clergyman as he met us saying, '' I am the 
resurrection and the Ufe " — and I still feel the 
pang of something gone, passed out of our Uves 
for ever, as I watched the coffin lowered into its 
evergreen-Uned grave, and hstened to the com- 
forting assurance that " Whosoever liveth, and 
beheveth in Him, shall not die eternally." I 
took my last look, and the dull clouds parting^ 
a young moon with a watery disc peeped through 
the bare trees and rested on her, as we left her 
flower-decked and alone. And then we turned 
homeward, where her children waited. We talked, 
we were cheerful, and all the while we were 
conscious of her unseen presence in our midst ; 
our thoughts followed her, while words for others 
were on our Hps and other forms before us. 

The luncheon ended, we stepped into the sun- 
shine and through the beautiful garden into the 
little church. The birds sang in rapture, they 
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nested in that garden year after year. The 
flowers stood upright, a glorious company, as she 
who had loved and tended them passed between 
their ranks to her resting-place. What a bright 
httle church ! There was not one square of plain 
glass. Every window told a story in vivid colours, 
till it seemed as if a rainbow circled round it. The 
clergyman was a young man, and Mr Camford 
told me Miss St John had thought highly of the 
Rev. Edward Eraser. 

We had not long to talk, and I promised the 
old servants to come again soon. 

** Let me know when you want to see me," 
said Mr Carnford, putting me into a cab at Liver- 
pool Street Station. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

When I reached home I was assailed with 
questions. 

" Leave me alone, good people. I will tell 
you all in time." 

Todd was there near his mother when I came 
down to supper, and, for a wonder, poUte to me. 

" You are silent, Marjorie," said mother, who, 
like all women of her stamp, was devoured by 
curiosity. 

** Naturally. I am but recently come from a 
house of mourning." 

''The old girl was nothing to you,'' scofEed 
Todd. 

" She was not ; but if you cannot respect the 
living, you must the dead. I will not hear you 
speak so offensively/" 
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** You have no consideration, Marjorie ! "^ou 
should remember that Todd is anxious to hear 
about the church and the stipend." 

I looked up in amazement. 

" Why ? Why should Todd be more interested 
than any other person ? " 

" Because he expects to of&date there." 

'' Mother ! " 

*' I see no cause for astonishment, Marjorie. 
The Uving is yours. Who is more fitted for the 
appointment than your brother ? " 

" Who more fitted ? Any one ! The dust- 
man, the barman at the * Cap and Bells,' the 
oldest rogue, the greatest drunkard ! If I shut 
the church up for want of a clergyman, I will 
never — ^knowing him for what he is — ^appoint Todd 
Hardcastle." 

The unjust, hysterical torrent of wrath that 
descended upon my head I will not attempt to 
describe. My mother, when she could articulate 
calmly, stigmatised my conduct as " unnatural, 
shameful." Dora looked reproachfully at me, 
Todd, as a guarantee of his good manners and 
Christian spirit, swore volubly. Isobel alone com- 
ported herself with decorum and conmion-sense. 

" If you take this Une now, Marjorie, what are 
we to expect in the future ? " wailed my parent. 
" Are we to be ruled by you ? Are you to sit 
in judgment upon your family because you have 
become possessed of riches ? " 

** You are not to be rvled by me, nor am I 
going to sit in judgment upon any of you, to use 
your own expression. You will all be to me 
precisely what you have been, individually, to 
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me before — ^neither more nor less. There will be 
no change of any kind of my making, excepting 
the unavoidable change of location. I shall cease 
to live with you, mother. You will be released 
from all expense on my account and Robin's, and 
Bertha's education I will pay for till it is com- 
pleted. But I decUne once for all to assist or 
support in any way my brother Todd. Other 
curates Uve respectably on Todd's income — ^why 
cannot he ? " 

Todd rose and shook himself in a fury. 
Who says I don't?" 

I do. You are in debt to every one ; your 
pockets bulge out with rendered accoimts. The 
men come dunning to this door. Your tailor came 
the other day, and we had some difficulty in 
getting rid of him. He said you had not paid him 
anything for two years ! And another man came 
for payment of a — sealskin cape and muff ! They 
were not given to any one in this house. You 
know best who got them, but it is a scandal, a 
scandal, to house and feed a man of your stamp, 
Todd Hardcastle ! " 

No one spoke, and Todd left the room. 
Mother was too much astonished to cry ; she 
drew back, looking stupid and shocked. 

" Can you be teUing the truth, Marjorie ? Are 
you sure of what you are saying ? " 

" Quite sure. I have told the truth, but not 
all of it ; there is more to tell, but I have no 
interest in exposing Todd. I will have nothing 
more to do with him except in a casual way. 
You need question me no further, mother." 

*' Supposing that man should talk ? — ^the seal- 
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skin cape and muff man ! If the Vicar should 
hear of it ? Whom can Todd have given them 
to?*' 

** Never mind, mother ; ask no questions. 
Todd would only tell you lies. The less you 
trouble about Todd and his ways the better, 
and the sooner you get him out of London, away 
from his haunts, the safer for himself.*' 

" Oh dear ! how I wish he would marry ! ** 
" A great many mothers wish that — ^it*s a sort 
of last hope.'* 



CHAPTER XXVII 

A month of perpetual change, and then things 
settled down. An arrangement was come to. 
Isobel, Bertha, and Robin were going with me. 
Isobel decUned to remain on in the old house 
under mother's guidance and Todd's misrule. 
In the end it was decided to sell the house and 
put the money out at interest, the capital to be 
divided amongst her daughters at her death, the 
interest to go to my mother during her life, to 
enable her to Uve and maintain her children. As 
Dora and Marion were to be married so soon, 
their portion of furniture, silver, etc. was to be 
given to them, and my mother and her remaining 
children were to find a home with me at Fenthorp. 

I made no demur to this arrangement. I 
guessed pretty correctly that my mother would 
spend most of her time with Dora, and visiting 
about, and I wanted my young sisters with me. 

Any one who has had an extensive removal 
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and two marriages on hand, will understand the 
state of excitement we Hardcastles Uved in for 
two months or more. I had to go to Fen thorp and 
arrange for our reception there, for the weddings 
were to take place from my house. My mother 
craftily saw it would save her expense, and Dr 
Ruskin wanted to take possession of our old 
house as soon as possible. It took some time to 
find houses for the two young couples ; at last, 
after much running about, they got suited. 

Douglas left all to his Marion. There was 
something startUng in his intense affection for 
her. He seemed in dread of losing her. 

One afternoon when he called she was out. 
He paced the room in agitation. 

*' Where has she gone, Marjorie ? " 

" I am not sure, but I think to the dress^ 
maker's." 

'' When did she go ? " 

" Directly after dinner." 

*' And it is now nearly five ! Where can she 
be?" 

" You must not hunt Marion up and down 
like this when you are married, Douglas. She has 
been accustomed to go out alone, and not account 
for her time." 

** It's not that — ^my darling shall go where she 
likes when we are married ; it's just now, if 
anything should come between us before we are 
married." 

It seemed to me a groundless fear, and made 
me contrast the prospective husbands. 

Dr Kelway took all as a matter of course. If 
he did not see Dora for two days it made no 
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difference to him, he betrayed no anxiety, asked 
no questions. He would probably be the more 
convenient husband of the two, but I certainly 
should have liked a more devout lover. Women 
like to be wooed even in these days when so much 
soUd learning has robbed many women of all 
timidity and gentleness, and given them courage to 
open debates upon subjects that most men shiink 
from discussing. 

My two sisters were well suited. Marion was 
all brightness and affection, and repaid Douglas 
for his devotion with interest. Dora was so much 
engrossed with herself, that any demonstration 
on the part of Ringland would have been tedious 
to her. 

Poor Douglas at last put on his hat, and went 
in the direction of the dressmaker's. In about 
ten minutes they reappeared, clinging together 
most lovingly. He was no longer apprehensive ; 
she was within his reach, his sight, and the anxiety 
fled. I did not understand it at the time, then I 
forgot it ; but afterwards, afterwards all was made 
clear to me. 

The gleam of light that accident had thrown 
upon the inner Ufe of the Rev. Todd Hardcastle 
had awakened his mother to what might be 
behind, and she evinced no desire to have him 
to live with her, nor did she speak of him with 
pride, as formerly. Her other son, since he had 
totally neglected her, she did not mention. Her 
vanity was hurt — ^nothing else ; her principles 
were non-existent. As long as things looked well, 
my mother never troubled about hidden sins, 
though she might know of them. She did not 
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recognise a wrong till people pointed to it. Then 
she took fright, fussed, and retreated. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

The weddings were fixed for September 30th, 
It was a difficult matter the settUng-in. Miss 
St John's servants could not be mine ; we were 
a different family. Mrs Quirk I put into one of 
the cottages, a housemaid and gardener I retained. 
I took with me Cook, Kate, and, of course. Nurse. 

All was ready, so one fine hot day in August, 
Marion, Douglas, Isobel, Eva, Bertha, Robin, I, 
and Nurse set off for Fenthorp to take up posses- 
sion there. Tea was ready when we arrived — a 
good old-fashioned tea — and we made merry over 
it. There is a soothing influence about this old 
place. I feel it now. As I write these hues the 
bell in the Uttle church is caUing for evening 
service. It is March 21st, and a bowl of snow- 
drops stands on the table — ^the first that have 
pushed their way through the hard earth. Since 
early morning the birds have been whistUng and 
singing amongst the leafless trees, enjoying the 
sunshine and loft rain, and rejoicing in the ritum 
of spring. Inside as out, there is the same sense 
of cheery hopefulness and unbroken calm, as if 
some good spirit guided us aU with unseen hand 
along the road to peace. 

Isobel had not been a week at Fenthorp ere her 
active mind had sought and found occupation. 
She installed herself as schoolmistress in one of 
the tiny cottages which chanced to be empty. 
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There was no village school at Fenthorp; tl 
parish was too smaJDi to require one. 

" I must have something to do, Marjorie. 
have no beloved, and I cannot devote myself 1 
iancy-work." 

" Very well then, devote yourself to tt 
children." 

That last day of September ! 

The bridegrooms with their relations arrive 
the night before and took up their quarters j 
the " Spotted Cow." There is a linut even 1 
the accommodation of an old place like " Fenthoi 
Hall," and Nurse declared it was not possib 
to sleep another under its roof. Gay and pretl 
beyond description looked the church airayt 
in its harvest glory. The festival was to 1 
held the following Sunday. It had been Mi 
St John's custom to accept gifts of every kir 
of the earth's produce, and use them for tl 
decorations. Her gift was an immense loa 
I had everything carried out in precisely the san 
way. On the window-sills stood miniature stacl 
of wheat, barley, oats, fruits, vegetables, and tir 
hives with a bit of honeycomb showing, blac! 
berries, boughs of nuts twined about the raftei 
flowers, and here and there a basket of eggs. 

We were aU astir betimes that marriage mor 
though the ceremony was not tiU two o'cloc 
Amongst the flowers I found Robin ; already 1 
could get about through house and garden ar 
near neighbourhood in a manner astonishing, bi 
usual with those bom bUnd. That child was, i 
the greatest comfort and blessing of my Ufe I 

The double wedding caused some excitemen 
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and before two o'clock the little church was 
packed. Our old lawyer gave them away. Todd 
was to assist Mr Eraser with the service. Mother 
said it would read better in the papers. 

" The ' Rev. Todd Hardcastle, brother of the 
brides.' It sounds remarkably well, Marjorie. 
I would not have it omitted for the world. And 
you must see that a reporter is present from the 
Colchester paper. I think a great deal of these 
matters. The girls ought to be thankful they 
have a mother conversant with society customs." 

" They are fortunate in that respect, mother. 
It may serve to hide other deficiencies.'* 

'* I hope you are not alluding to Todd ? You 
ought to forget the past. Todd assures me he has 
turned over a new leaf, Marjorie." 

'* Todd's assurance does not count for much, 
mother ; by asking, you have only obliged him 
to tell more Ues." 

Mother was welcome to her belief, poor 
woman ! I was not blind or deaf, and I knew 
Mr Todd was as faithful to his old haunts and 
habits as of yore. 

This wedding taxed all our energies. There 
were two brides and six bridesmaids to dress. 
Lady Pope's French maid, and Nurse and Dorcas, 
flew in amongst them arranging and pinning, 
their critical eyes detecting the sUghtest in- 
accuracy in the set of the skirt or fit of the sleeves. 
At last they were declared complete, and I drew 
a long breath of reUef. I had now leisure to 
look, and nothing prettier have I ever seen. The 
two brides stood fair and innocent in their soft 
traiUng gowns of white silk, with a fine tracery 
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of silver leaves running round the skirts and up 
the bodice, ending in a circle round their heads, 
from which the white tulle veils fell. They had 
no orange-blossom, no lace, no jewels. The 
bridesmaids were dressed in a mixture of silk 
and velvet, brown and gold — autumn tints ; their 
straw hats trimmed with autumn leaves and 
berries. They were all pretty girls — ^my three 
sisters perhaps the prettiest ; then came the 
Charltons and Beatrice Pope. I was only a 
guest. I felt too old to be a bridesmaid. I never 
seemed intended to take a prominent part in 
festivities. Then there was Robin ! I would 
not have been so situated that he could not have 
been near me, holding my arm, for aU the weddings 
on earth. 

It was the happiest, brightest gathering pos- 
sible. Every one was pleased ; there was no 
blunder, no tears. Mr Kelway's family were all 
in Wales, so only an old friend supported him. 
Mrs Charlton's eyes beamed with delight when 
she kissed Marion after the ceremony, and she 
made such a pretty little speech about having 
gained another blessing — a, new daughter. The 
sun shone all the while, and the procession to and 
from the church was quite sylvan under the 
drooping trees, through that garden with its 
win(Hng walks, its brilliant patches of colouring ; 
and over all that inexpressible charm — ^autumn's 
stillness. How many prayers had been offered 
in that church by Ups that now only spake in 
heaven ! how many tears shed by eyes that 
wept no more ! Surely the fragrance of that 
good woman's Ufe stiU floated roimd her old 
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home, her spirit moved miseen amongst us. The 
time came for the brides to go and prepare for 
their jomney. The train went at 5.50. 

No one was happier, brighter in face and 
manner, than Douglas Charlton. Before, and 
during the ceremony, he had seemed to me 
anxious, eager, longing for the end that made 
them man and wife ; and when the service did 
end, I heard him murmur ** Thank God ! '* At 
the time I thought it peculiar ; later on I did not 
marvel at his reUef , I only wondered at my own 
inattention to many odd things he did and said 
during the engagement. I am usually alert 
enough, apt to conjecture motives, analyse folk's 
sayings and doings ; but in all concerning Douglas 
Charlton I was singularly lax and apathetic. 
Looking back, with the regret and horror still 
uppermost in my memory, wishing only to be 
just, not partial to myself, prepared to take my 
full share of blame, if blame I be entitled to, I am 
yet unable to condemn myself. By God's decree, 
or the devil's contrivance, my perceptive faculties 
were weakened that the end might he fulfilled ! 

CHAPTER XXIX 

*' Hurry up, good people, hurry up ! " shouted 
Todd. '* The train will not wait even for two 
pretty brides." 

We were gathered in the roomy hall to see 
them off, some leaning over the gallery to throw 
rice upon them and old sUppers. I stood near 
mother, who made a pretence of crying. Sharp 
old Lady Pope comforted her mockingly. 
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" Do bear up, my dear Mrs Hardcastle. You 
still have a few treasures left, which we hope, 
privately, some one will carry off before long, 
don't we ? I should not shed many tears at the 
departure of Beatrice. That child has cost me 
a great deal, and still she does not go off. If she 
is not appropriated this year, she will have to 
make a long sojourn at Buxton or Bath — ^some of 
those places where chronic, half-dead men go to 
spin out their lives. She might appear fresh to 
them in their hopeless condition, poor things, and 
take some one's fancy. Let me see; you have 
four left, Mrs Hardcastle ? " 

'* Only three ; Marjorie does not count." 

" Why ? " 

" How can you ask. Lady Pope ? Fancy any 
one wanting to marry Marjorie ! " 

** Indeed I see no reason why they should not. 
The marvel to me is that she is still single. She 
is every bit as good-looking as the others, and 
now she is rich, Mrs Hardcastle." 

" The idea of Marjorie marrying never occurs 
to me. Lady Pope." 

" 'Umph ! " grunted the old lady. " It would 
be very imfortunate for you if she did, Mrs Hard- 
castle." 

I heard, and I understood. In my innermost 
mind I thought my mother was correct. No one 
wotUd want to marry me. I am one of those 
women who are useful to numbers of people, but 
not precious, or necessary y to any one of them ! 

Fenthorp Hall was a blaze of light till three in 
the morning ; dancing was kept up most spirit- 
edly, with interludes given to wandering in the 
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garden, where the sea could be heard beating and 
splashing under the cUffs — those cUffs, where I 
stood in the aftertime, and longed Uke many 
another to cast my sorrow from me, out to the 
boundless waters, to be carried away and buried 
for ever ! 

The excitement was over, Todd returned to* 
his duties, Isobel went to her cottage class, and 
Eva and Bertha attended the High School at 
Colchester, going by train daily. 

I had let Kate, our old housemaid, go ta 
Marion. Kate was a good, trustworthy young 
woman, and I knew she would be of immense 
assistance to young Mrs Charlton. Dora's house- 
keeping was on a different scale, and Dora was 
more apt at fault-finding and driving than lovely 
Marion. In small, petty matters Mrs Kelway was 
able to take care of herself. 

Time passed. The young people were very 
happy. My mother delighted in talking of her 
married daughters and visiting them. At Christ- 
mas we had another house-party, a whole week 
of perpetual gaiety. Eva had found an eligible 
admirer. Had my young sisters not been pretty, 
they might have waited years to get married, for 
it is a girl's appearance that takes a man's fancy 
first. Good quaUties are very admirable, but 
they do nothing towards getting husbands. A 
man does not marry a wife for her goodness or 
virtues ; he marries her for her appearance — ^f ace 
or figure — or her money ! This little truth may 
be a direct slap in the face of our dear grand- 
mother's theory that " goodness was before 
beauty." All the same, it is a proven fact, and 
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our grandmamma being dead, we are not afraid 
to tell it. 

CHAPTER XXX 

At the end of July two events of extraordinary 
importance happened ! Marion had a little son, 
and Dora a Uttle daughter ! That was the first 
and only time I ever knew my mother forget her- 
self for some other person. She actually stayed 
with Dora, and paid Marion visits ! 

In her own opinion she was the means of 
saving the whole four. I knew differently. I 
knew, that had there been anything to do, or 
any demands made upon her time or comfort, 
my mother would have come home ! 

Those babies were like unto no other babies 
in the eyes of their imcles and aunts and 
grannies. 

The Charltons saw a great deal of company, 
and Marion made an ideal hostess. Her husband 
doted upon her. Their boy was now eight 
months old. I was his godmother ; he had been 
christened at Fenthorp, and received the name of 
Douglas Hardcastle Charlton. 

Marion insisted that he should have his father's 
name. 

" He could not be called after a better man, 
could he, Marjorie ? " 

'* No, I don't suppose he could, dear," I 
answered. 

We were standing in the old-fashioned draw- 
ing-room at the Hall, waiting for Dorcas to bring 
tea, and she was playing with the child in the 
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houseplace instead of coming on with her tray. 
Kate was nurse, and she and the bright boy were 
to be found all over the house. 

'* Listen to him laughing, Douglas ! '* 

The young mother put her arm through her 
husband's. 

*' Yes ; may he always be able to laugh, ready 
to do it of his own will — ^not have to do it for 
appearance' sake, not have to pretend to be 
happy when he is wretched ! " 

'' Douglas, how can you say such things ? 
Mar j one, do you know this big boy of mine gets 
in the dumps sometimes, and talks as if he had 
some hidden sin on his conscience, instead of 
being one of the best of men." 

'* Marion, do not make assertions. You do 
not know whether I am good, my poor child." 

''I do. You are ; your mother says there 
never was such a son, and look how kind, how 
generous, you are to others. Why, only lately, 
Marjorie, he helped some poor wronged girl, and 
would not take a penny for his services because 
she was badly off." 

He moved away, saying : 

*' You make too much of these things, my 
darUng, and you should not repeat them. Be- 
cause you admire your husband and beUeve in 
him, it is no reason others should, or even do." 

As he left the room, Marion turned to me 
rather dejectedly. 

*' Marjorie, I fear Douglas works too hard ; 
lately he has seemed nervous and depressed." 

" Leave him alone, my dear ; the poor man 
needs to have some time to himself. You girls 
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hang round a man so, no wonder they get cross 
and weary. Try to cultivate the art of silence — 
not sulky silence, but patient silence. Do not 
question your husband, Marion.*' 

'* I never do, Marjorie, and sometimes he sits 
and does not say a word.'* 

" Reading ? " 

" No ; he never turns a page. He holds the 
book before his face." 

** Then he's tired, and you, Uke the good little 
wife you are, should take no notice, do not let 
him know you are watching him." 

" Perhaps he would be better in the country^ 
Marjorie ? " 

" Perhaps ; and you may be certain he will 
move when he can." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

In March I went to stay with Marion and 
Douglas. There were a good many dinner- 
parties to be given, and one or other of us went 
to help the young wife. Eva was the most 
• attractive, but the least useful, so Marion arranged 
that either I or Isobel should go as well. I had 
perfect confidence in leaving Robin with Nurse 
and Isobel. He was strong, sensible, and sweet- 
tempered, and quite safe in Fenthorp, where every 
one knew him. 

Douglas Charlton was what is understood by 
a " coming man " ; he was a wonderful pleader. 
He had neither flowery language nor sentiment- 
ality, but a peculiar knack of putting things so 
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clearly, so graphically, that you imagined your- 
self in the accused's place, tempted as he was 
tempted. Step by step he drew you on, told the 
story, laid bare the hopes and fears that had 
deluded the poor creature, one hour making a 
paradise of life, the next an inferno. He did not 
try to condone the prisoner's offence, he did not 
attempt to deny the merited justice of, punish- 
ment, but he strove with might and main to 
equalise the crime to the temptation ; he did not 
seek to work upon his hearers' merciful feeUngs^ 
but to awaken in them a knowledge of proportion 
between the provocation received and the crime 
committed. I had never heard this brother-in- 
law of mine plead — I had heard him talked of — 
but after one of the dinner-parties, and a con- 
versation that was held at it, I resolved to go 
and hear for myself. 

The men gathered round the Charlton?' table 
were hard-working lawyers and hungry barristers, 
and each and all had an acquaintance with 
humanity that rendered their conversation and 
company peculiarly attractive to me. Often 
caustic, snappy, they were yet wonderfully 
humorous, and when unbending in argument, 
their very dogged tenacity and fighting capa- 
bilities made you wish them success. 

" You have a case on to-morrow, Charlton ? '^ 

" Yes," answered Douglas, sUcing away at the 

great silvery salmon that lay all its length in a 

bed of parsley and lemon. '* Yes, and I hope to 

win." 



'' Who's the lawyer ? " 

" Grimston ; there he sits next my wife." 
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" What about that case of yoiirs to-morrow, 
Grimston ? What's going to be done ? *' 

'* Ask Charlton ; he's going to do or die, I am 
nowhere. You come and Usten, Tavenor. Come 
and Usten to him bowl all objections and doubts 
away, and imbue his lordship and the jury with 
mercy.'* 

*' It's a first offence, isn't it ? — a girl ? " 

There was a second's pause ; some of the men 
glanced at outspoken Tavenor as if they didn't 
quite like the tone taken up. 

Marion opened her eyes. 

*' Yes," replied Mr Grimston, " a first offence 
committed by a desperate girl. The man who 
ought to have stood by her deserted her, and she 
killed her child rather than see it starve." 
How dreadful ! " gasped Marion. 
Ave, dreadful truly, Mrs Charlton ; but 
your I .^band is going to defend her, and I don't 
mind betting a trifle that she gets off with a very 
light sentence." 

A flush of pride mantled Marion's cheek as 
she smiled at her husband. 

" The girl cannot be so poor as you would 
have us beUeve, Mr Grimston," said a fine madam 
opposite me, rattUng her bracelets, *' or she could 
not have secured such able defenders. You know 
I always doubt these touching stories. These 
persecuted, innocent maidens are more often than 
not impudent hussies." 

There was just a tinge of contempt in Mr 
Grimston' s voice as he replied : 

" I have no doubt you do, Mrs Drummond. 
Women rarely get pitied by their sisters. You 
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ladies mostly leave your charity in church. I 
think men are softer-hearted, more ready to help 
the downtrodden. Charlton certainly is. I tell 
him he won't get rich if he goes on in this way." 
That he won't/' retorted Mrs Drummond. 
How absurdly good-natured of you, Mr Charlton ; 
and all the while the creature's able to pay you, 
depend upon it. One would almost imagine that 
you were taking this way of expiating your own 
sins." 

A subdued titter ran round the men at Mrs 
Drummond' s suggestive remark, and I looked at 
Douglas. Was it the Ughts on the table under 
their pale-yellow canopies, or was there a grey 
shade over his face ? 



CHAPTER XXXII 

After breakfast next morning I dressed my- 
self, and teUing Marion I should not be home for 
luncheon, I made my way to the " Old Bailey " 
— that " Old Bailey," sombre, fearsome, full of 
shadows, shadows of the past, that not even the 
slants of sunhght which crept in could chase away, 
where the silence seemed quickened with the sighs 
and sobs of the broken-hearted. The place was 
nearly empty. There was no galaxy of fashion, 
no rows of smartly-dressed women, to gloat over 
the downfall of a rival. This was no fashionable 
divorce case, where the revelations are a shock to 
decency, yet to which, in these times of nerves 
and neurotics, ladies flock, and turn down their 
manicured thumbs figuratively with as much 
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relish and gusto as the Roman dames did literally 
in the days gone by. I had not told any one of 
my destination. I wanted to hear Mr Charlton 
defend this girl. I sat some while listening to a 
case between street roughs, and thinking how 
hideous an animal was man when debased and 
brutaUsed by low life. What a ravenous ex- 
pression, what reptilian movements he had, how 
instinctively one drew away from him, and felt 
thankful for the presence of the policeman and 
the security of the dock ! Then the barristers 
changed places, fresh faces appeared ; amongst 
them Mr Grimston — the giri's lawyer. Then 
Douglas Chariton loomed out of the throng, 
looking larger than ever in wig and gown. He 
nodded to Mr Grimston, and sat down to undo 
his papers. The case was not, alas ! an unusual 
one ; it had excited no special interest. She .was 
poor, unknown ; and unless there is something 
astonishingly horrible, the pubUc does not hear 
much of such cases. They are noticed in the 
papers, but not at any length. 

This was the story. 

The accused was a young girl of eighteen ; she 
had been a general servant in a tradesman's family, 
and her fate was precisely hke that of dozens of 
other girls. The man she had trusted, loved too 
well — ^alas ! not wisely — did what the rest of his 
miserable kind generally do — ^he left her. In a 
delirium of horror at what had come upon her, 
she smothered her baby, and now stood to take 
her trial for child murder ! 

The judge and jury were in their places, the 
prisoner was in the dock, with a female warder 
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near her. My heart was moved with pity for 
her. Thin, white, with downcast eyes, she stood, 
the picture of forsaken misery. There was nothing 
in her appearance to interest, to attract any one ; 
she was plain to ugUness. The men looked up, 
then away ; she was too plain to awaken any 
curiosity. The case would be proceeded with, 
sentence passed, and the poor silent victim would 
disappear down those steps to take her punish- 
ment, forgotten by all save God. I Ustened^ I 
looked, strung up, excited beyond all previous 
experience. 

Who defends the prisoner ? " 

I do, my lord." And Douglas Charlton 
stood up. There was a faint stir on the legal 
benches. Just for one second did his eyes rest 
on the thin, shrinking, shabby figure in the dock ; 
then he commenced. 

" My lord, gentlemen of the jury, the story you 
have just hstened to is not at all uncommon ; 
there are many of the same kind ; it has not even 
an element of mystery about it. It is a poor, 
sad Uttle story — ^the story of a poor girl little 
more than a child herself. In one particular only 
does it differ from other cases of the same order, 
and that particular is the conditio n of ^ 
prisoner. I will ventur^^-^ ^^j ^^^ ^y^^irrnc 
^^gjls^ju-^^rrr-^^rver-sneltered a more helpless or 

tnorelonely prisoner than Louisa Martin. Not 
one person has been to see her, asked for her, or 
written to her while she has been in prison. No 
human being cares what becomes of her. She 
stands at the mercy of your lordship and the 
gentlemen of the jury. Even the one who, we 
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will suppose, professed to love her, forsook her 
in her hour of need. The struggle to hve had 
been hard enough before; need we wonder that, 
shaken in health, bewildered, heart-broken, she 
in a moment of delirium stifled the cry that 
sounded only as a reproach in her ears ? She 
had no one to show, with all a mother's pride, 
that wonder of wonders — a first baby. She 
had no money, no home — where could she take 
it ? what could she do with it ? She was for- 
saken — even God had forgotten to provide her 
with a friend ! I might plead insanity for her. 
At such a crisis, medical men tell us that tempo- 
rary insanity is not unknown in cases of neglected 
maternity. But I prefer to consider her sane, 
and suggest that her state of loneUness and hope- 
lessness shall be left to appeal to the mercy of 
her judges. Consider her past. Look at her! 
She has not moved — ^she is crushed, dumb through 
suffering. Surely, now that she has come for the 
first time in her downtrodden Ufe within reach of 
man's justice, she may also receive at your hands 
a woman's right — man's mercy ! " 

He sat down and gathered up his papers. 

The judge unclasped his hands and motioned 
to his clerk . The j ury drew closer together . Then 
w»*ioj^*« — ^r»i— '-^^. heads bobbed, people moved, 
the spell was broken. 

And the girl ? her sentence ? She was hanaea 
over to the missionary of the Court pending further 
arrangements. 

There was the usual bustle attending fresh 
cases, and I sUpped out unseen. I had deemed 
my brother-in-law clever, but I had not supposed 
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him capable of such strong sympathy with the 
oppressed. It impressed me ; the impression clung 
to me. 



CHAPTER XXXni 

The sun was shining brightly as I came home. 
Spring flowers decked the shop windows, stood 
in heaped -up baskets at the street comers. 
I bought a big bunch of early double daffs for 
Marion. Master Douglas I met going out in his 
pram with Kate. The child was exactly Uke his 
mother — ^the same wide-opened lovely eyes, the 
same mass of golden hair. He showed two white 
teeth when he saw me. 

*' Is Mrs Charlton at home, Kate ? " 
" Yes, miss. There's company in the drawing- 
room — some French and American ladies." 

I avoided the drawing-room. Smart society 
ladies wearied me. Marion took all quite evenly ; 
she made no effort, just slid on, and was a most 
popular hostess. ! j 

They had not gone when Douglas came home. 
He came into the morning-room to me and bent 
over the flowers. 

" Early flowers make one long for the country. 
Don't say anything to Marion, Marjorie, but 
T am looking out for a place in the country. 
I can «v«.».<xgo 4+ very soon. Is there a place at 
Fenthorp ? >' -^ ^ 

II Not to my knowledge, but I wiU inquire." 

" I wish you would. I could not leave my 
dear one with only servants near her." 
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She would be quite safe, Douglas." 
Safe ? — ^yes, but I should be miserable if she 
were alone in my absence. Love is a t3nrant, 
Marjorie ; I am sometimes wretched through my 
own anxiety, through my fears." 

" Of what ? " 

" I can scarcely define them. All sorts of 
dreads. Fear of our parting, of losing Marion. 
I would risk anything, do anything, rather than 
she should be unhappy, or have her faith in me 
shaken." 

The old mood was on him again ; he was in 
a fever of agitation. 

'' You are working yourself into a frenzy for 
nothing, Douglas. Your nerves are unstnmg ; it's 
high time you did go into the country." 

" That's it — ^my nerves. Don't say an3^hing 
to Marion. One gets reminded of things one 
would rather forget, and then conscience works 
like a devil. I have tickets for a theatre to-night. 
Let us go and look at the boy." 

With his child he laughed and played, and 
regained his usual manner. Probably his wife 
would have thought nothing of his previous 
outburst. To me it was strange and disturbing. 

One morning at breakfast Mr Charlton thus 
addressed his wife : 

" Marion, I am obUged to go into the country 
to-day, and may not get back till late — so latp 
that perhaps you will be in bed " _ 

" Then vou will n^^ t^ ^ very late Douglas 
for I am taking Eva to Mrs Gordons daftodil 
dance, and I expect it will be morning before we 
get home." 
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Nothing further was said ; he took an over- 
coat and rushed off. Directly after luncheon 
Eva and Marion went out, and I sat down to try 
over a parcel of new music that had come on 
approbation. A knock at the door, and Jefferson 
entered. 

'' I am sorry to trouble you, Miss Hardcastle, 
but I do not know what to do. There's a 
young person here asking for Master, and when 
1 said he was not at home, she asked for Mrs 
Charlton. I cannot persuade her to go, miss.'* 

I was surprised. 

*' What do you wish me to do, Jefferson ? I am 
neither master nor mistress. How can I help you ? ' ' 

** I thought that perhaps if you spoke to her, 
Miss Hardcastle, she might be satisfied and go 
away.'* 

" Bring her in, Jefferson, and I'll try what I 
can do." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

I expected to be confronted with one of your 
aggressive, up-to-date ladies in orthodox coat and 
slart, with a command of language and an over- 
whelming manner. I was mistaken. The girl 
before me was quiet, pleasant in appearance and 
behaviour. 

" I am sorry you are disappointed ; both 
Mr and Mrs Charlton are out for the day." 

*' Thank you for seeing me. It is a dis- 
appointment. I wanted to see Mr Charlton on 
business." 
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Could this poorly-clad girl be a client ? 

" Will you leave a message ? " 

She shook her head and coloured. 

" Mr Charlton does not know me, nor I him. 
But I have heard of him, of his readmess to help 
those in trouble, even if they are poor, and I 
thought he might help me." 

" Had you not better go to his chambers if it 
is on legal business you come ? " 

" I have been there ; they said he was away 
for the day, but I hoped I might find him at his 
home. I ventured to come here because I want 
so much to see him." 

" You asked for Mrs Charlton ? " 

" I did." 

" Are — ^are you begging ? " 

" Oh, no " — ^with warmth — " I am poor, but 
not poor enough for thai. I want him to help 
me to get justice. I can pay something. I will 
give him every penny I have, but I want him to 
take up my case, because I have been told that 
he speaks well for those he represents, whether 
they are rich or poor. It is not all for the sake 
of gain with him. He is a good, just man." 

"You have formed a high opinion of my 
brother-in-law, and it is not without foundation." 

I recalled that other poor creature I had seen 
in the dock ; I recollected his appeal on her behalf, 
made clearly out of charity, and in the cause of 
justice and mercy. 

" You are young to know trouble. Are you 
an orphan ? " 

*' I have a mother and — ^a child." , , •. r 
I was a trifle startled— though why should I 
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be ? She made the avowal with an air of quiet 
dignity, obvious pride and pleasure. 

Was she a widow ? 

She read my thoughts and smiled bitterly. 

" No, I am not a widow. Up to last Friday 
I beUeved I was, now I know to the contrary. 
Now I know I am the victim of a wicked decep- 
tion, and it*s to get justice I want Mr Charlton's 
help." 

I nodded. I was beginning to understand. 

" Your husband has deserted you ? " 

'* Yes, deserted me, basely, cruelly ; and all 
the while I mourned for him, thought him dead ! " 

A flood of angry tears stopped her utterance. 

'* Sit down. I feel very sorry for you." 

And I did. Had she raved and ranted, I 
should have turned away in doubt. She held 
herself with composure, though she was torn 
with a sense of the injury she had received un- 
merited. Her self-respect was hurt ; she was a 
moral-minded girl, her misery had been forced 
upon her by a trick, in spite of her observance 
of reputable customs. The fraud practised upon 
her was distinctly respectable, and was due to no 
fault of hers. 

She wiped her eyes and smiled at me. She 
was pretty and grateful. 

*' You are very kind to me. I hope you will 
forgive me for crying and troubhng you, but I 
am hardly myself since Friday." 

** WhaX happened on Friday ? " 

" I saw my husband." 

" Supposing you tell me your story — ^that is, 
if you would hke to ? " 
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" I should like to. You don't doubt me ; 
mother said people would. She warned me what 
to expect ; she said such a story was certain to 
rouse doubt in people's minds." 

Did you keep your marriage secret, then ? " 
Yes, I kept it secret as long as I could/' 

Ah ! the old story, the old miserable story ! 
Where did you meet this man ? " 
At Brighton — ^he is a gentleman." 

There was something wrong. Gentlemen don't 
marry these kind of girls. 

I shook my head. 

" He is, and we were married," she responded 
quickly. " It began hke this. I was a waitress 
at the station refreshment-room, and he came 
there one Bank hoHday. I was pretty then — ^not 
like I am now ; I was fat, and my cheeks had 
colour in them. I had Uved all my Ufe in the 
country, and after father died I went out a Uttle 
to help mother. This was my first real situation, 
but I had been at the Rectory, and I did sewing. 
Mrs Mills, the cook, advised mother to let me go. 
I got on very well till he came, and then I just did 
what he told me, and beUeved every word he 
uttered. He promised to marry me, but I was 
not to tell mother anything about him or our 
marriage till he gave me permission. He kept 
his word. We were married at a Registrar's 
Office in Brixton. I know the place. Then we 
went to Uve at Fulham, Danube Road ; and mother 
thought I was in a situation and doing well, 
because I sent her money. I could afford to ; 
my husband allowed me plenty. I had beautiful 
clothes ; all I had to complain of was being so 
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much alone. My husband was a commercial 
traveller named Stanley Warren/* 

" Did your husband make long journeys ? *' 

" I don't know where he went to. I cannot 
write very well, so he told me never to mind. I 
had letters from him, but no address to write to,^ 
because he moved about so quickly. He left me 
plenty of money. He put a hundred pounds in 
the Fulham Bank in my name, so that I could 
get anything I wanted for Baby. I expected my 
baby in May ; my husband went away in April,, 
and — never came back ! I waited and waited. 
Then the landlady got nasty and said he must be 
dead, and that I had better go home if I had one 
to go to, because she could have no bother with 
babies there. So I went. I just told mother ta 
expect me. I did not know there was anything to 
hide, I was married. I left a letter with my home 
address for Stanley when he came, and started off.*' 

*' Did your husband know your mother's 
address ? " 

'* Yes, I had told him of my home many 
times. He could easily have found me." 

" Of course he could. There, don't cry ; go 
on. How did your mother behave ? " 

*' She was shocked, poor old woman ! She 
had always hved so respected. My father was 
sexton of the httle church on Hanmore Common 
for thirty years. Do you know it, miss ? " 

'' No, I do not." 

" It is a lovely spot. A tiny cluster of pretty 
Uttle cottages round a small church on a flat hill- 
top. No shops, only a post-office ; and such a 
view ! — ^you can see for miles and miles. Mother's 
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cottage is the one next the post-ofi&ce, and the 
schoolmistress lodges with her. It is she — Miss 
Lucas — ^who has set me on to find my husband, 
and told me about Mr Charlton. She reads a great 
deal, and has clever friends in London. It was 
Miss Lucas who made mother keep me. She was 
for sending me away before Baby was born, and 
Miss Lucas would not let her ; and some of her 
friends went to the Registrar's, and there was the 
entry of the marriage as I had said. Then mother 
was sorry for me, and when Baby was bom, she took 
to him, and Miss Lucas stood his godmother, and 
he is christened Stanley Lucas Warren. He will 
\>e three years old in May. I could not believe 
I was deserted as the neighbours and people said, 
but I got ashamed of my position, and fretted, 
and lost my health. Miss Lucas advised me to 
go out as nurse, and call myself Mrs Warren, and 
she would either call on, or write to, any lady 
and explain my position to her. Miss Lucas has 
stood my friend through all. So I answered an 
advertisement, and I was on my way to see the 
lady at Clapham, when a train came into the 
station, and sitting in a first-class carriage reading 
was my husband." 

" You are certain it was your husband ? *' 

" I am. That was last Friday. I did not go 
to see the lady, I went back home, and then we 
decided to get legal advice and help." 

" But Mr Charlton is a barrister, and you ought 
to have gone to a sohcitor in the first place." 

'* Mr Charlton's brother is a solicitor, and 
Miss Lucas says they work together, and that 
they help people — she knows it." 
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Miss Lucas is a far-seeing woman, whoever 
she is, and her statement is correct. I had for- 
gotten his brother, and they do work together. 
Whether they do it for nothing, I cannot say." 

" I can pay them. I have nearly all that 
hundred, and I will give every penny to get my 
rights for my child's sake." 



CHAPTER XXXV 

I was silent. The story did not appear hope- 
less. Seeing that the man was alive, he could 
be traced by putting the case into the proper 
hands, and the deserted girl was resolute, and 
possessed of funds to meet expenses. 

" I advise you to try to see Mr Charlton to- 
morrow. Go to the place you were at to-day. 
He will, I beUeve, be there ; and, if I have an 
opportunity, I will mention your case to him. 
He " 
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The door opened and Marion entered, an open 
letter in her hand. 

Marjorie, I did not know you were engaged." 
My dear, it is of no consequence, come in. 
This young person " — ^Margaret Warren stood up 
— " came on a little matter of business to your 
husband, and she has been telling me." 
K " And you found Miss Hardcastle a most 
sympathetic listener, I know," said Marion pleas- 
antly. '* My husband is away ; I hope you can 
wait ? " 

'' Yes, I can wait, thank you. I know he will 
help me. He is a good^ kind gentleman ; he does 

K 
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a lot for people when they are in trouble and 
poor*' 

" Are you in trouble ? I am so sorry. I am 
sure my husband will help you ; he is ready to 
do all he can, especially for women and chilcken. 
You are young to have great sorrow." 

'* Yes, I am ; but I married, and my husband, 
he — ^he has not behaved well to me." 

" Oh ! Have you any children ? " 

" One, a boy." 

" So have I. Mine will be a year old this 
summer." 

The two girls smiled at each other ; they had 
a bond in common — ^a child each ! As they stood, 
I was struck by a similarity between them. 
Faint it certainly was, but evident to my eyes. 
Though one was the well-bom, fashionably- 
dressed lady, with a plumed hat shading her 
bright face, and the other a neatly-garbed person, 
bom to a subordinate place in Ufe, there was yet 
a hkeness between them — faint, still evident. 

" Marion, do you want me to read that letter ? " 

" Yes, Marjorie, do. And I will get my baby 
for you to see," nodding her pretty head to Mrs 
Warren. 

The little man was only in the hall, and she 
returned with him in her arms. 

The girl mothers drew together with joint 
interest. The forsaken wife took the fair-haired 
boy in her arms, tenderly pressing him to her 
with the inborn inclination for mbtherhood \^hich 
is some women's inheritance. 

'' May I kiss him ? " 

'' Oh, yes — do," said Marion sweetly, pitying 
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in her gentle heart this wronged sister who had 
suffered so much at the hands of some man. 
Marion, out of the abundance of her own joy, 
could afford to be generous to this less fortunate 
woman, who stood patiently waiting for that 
justice which Providence had seen fit to withhold 
from her. 

'' Isn't he a dear little fellow ? '' murmured 
Marion, kissing his head. " His father loves him 
so ; he is so fond of children.'' 

The other woman drew a deep breath, and 
stifled a sigh. 

" How happy you must be ! " she said. 

'* Happy ! Oh ! never was a girl so happy 
before. Am I not happy, Marjorie ? " 

*' Yes, very happy, dear ; may you always be 
so," I answered. 

The picture of these two girls standing together 
fondling the child appealed to me strangely at 
the moment. The sensation was a novel and 
peculiar one, and it was accompanied by a faint, 
far-off feeling of fear. I recalled myself. Reason 
said there was no cause for even undue interest 
in this woman and her very common grievance, 
let alone anxiety. It was ridiculous. Yet 
there the feeling was, indistinct like a whiff 
of some passing odour, still apparent to the 
senses. 

** Your husband must have loved you, you are 
so affectionate. What came between you ? " 

*' I do not know, but people tell me a woman." 

'' A woman ! " 

*' Yes, that is what they tell me. We used to 
be so happy together, before he went. For a 
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long time I believed him dead^ but now I know 
he is not^ so I fear he has changed to me — ceased 
to love me." 

" Don't say that. You cannot be sure. My 
husband says we should never judge hastily, and 
women are so apt to do it. It will all come 
right yet." 

Mrs Warren wiped her eyes and I read the 
letter. It was from Isobel. Mother had decided 
to visit some friends at Torquay, and she wanted 
to take Eva with her. She was to be at Padding- 
ton at half-past twelve next day. 

I handed the letter back to Marion. 

" It's short notice, but mother never thinks 
of that. You had better tell Eva to commence 
her preparations at once ; she is sure to be tired 
in the morning after the ball." 

" I call it very tiresome of mother, she could 
have gone alone. Fortunately there are not many 
more things ©n, so Eva wiU not miss a great deal. 
Come with mother, darling." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Smilingly Marion left the room with her boy, 
and Mrs Warren commenced to wish me good- 
bye, and to thank me for my kindness and patience 
in listening. She was a nicely-behaved young 
woman ; she had obviously been well brought 
up. 

" I hope you will get home before the rain 
comes ; it looks threatening." 

She drew nearer to a small window in the 
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pretty room. It was all done in white wood — 
enamelled, and Marion had a shelf run round 
the wall, whereon she kept silver flower-vases 
and photographs. I saw her turn to the square- 
curtained casement to look out, and then she 
stopped. Her back was towards me. 

*' Is it raining ? '* I asked. 

No answer. 

*' Can you see ? " I questioned. 

There was a strange sound like some one 
choking, a gurgling in the throat, and her hands 
fluttered and beat together. Terrified, fearing 
she was on the eve of a fit, I rushed to her, and 
took her by the shoulders to turn her round. I 
was much taller than she, but I could not move 
her. She was rooted to the spot, with her eyes 
fixed, not upon the window, but upon a photo- 
graph of Marion and Douglas taken in Paris while 
on their honeymoon, and considered by every one 
to be an excellent likeness of them both. 

'' WeU ? " I queried. 

She Ufted her hand and pointed to the picture, 
while she turned her ghastly face to me, with 
its half-opened mouth and a sardonic smile upon 
it. I recoiled. I had never seen such a coun- 
tenance before, and I hope never to see it again. 
That half-smile was fiendish ; it transformed her 
whole face, she was not the same girl. I could 
endure it no longer ; I shook her. 

" Speak ! What is it ? What is the matter 
with you ? " 

My fright made me harsh ; I dreaded some- 
thing to come. Excessive terror does make some 
nervous people savage. 
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'' Nothing/' came the answer in a dull whisper. 

" There is something/' I persisted. '* Why do 
you point to that Ukeness ? That is Mr Charlton." 

'^Then your Mr Charlton is— my husband I 
That is the man I married, the man I wanted to 
find ! And I came to beg help from my own 
husband ! I came meekly, humbly, to my own 
house ! And, and '' — ^with a sudden rush of 
passion — ''his wife, the other woman, pitied me; 
his sister-in-law Ustened to my story politely, 
patiently, and I thanked her ! Ah, ah, ah ! '* 

" Be silent ! For God's sake be silent ! You 
don't know what you are saying, what you are 
laughing at. How can he be your husband when 
your name is Warren ? How dare you say such 
a thing ! Are you mad ? " 

She controlled herself with an effort. 

'* No, Miss Hardcastle, I am not mad. I 
am as sane as you are, and I repeat it — that 
man is my husband, and I will prove it to 
you." 

'' How ? " 

She seated herself. 

" By remaining here till he comes home, and 
confronting him in your presence." 

" No ! I implore you, I beg of you, to go ! Do 
not make a disturbance here. Think of his wife ! " 

*' His wife ! " — ^ironically. '* I am the wife ; 
your sister is " 

'* Stop ! You shall not insult my sister. She 
would not insult you ; she was kind to you, she 
comforted you. Have you forgotten ? " 

*' No. Forgive me. It is now my turn to 
pity her, and I do. We have changed places." 
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" God forbid ! '* I gasped. " There must be 
some mistake ; it cannot be as you think. Your 
marriage cannot hold good in law.'* 

** That I shall discover, Miss Hardcastle. I 
do not blame you for being ready to destroy me 
for your sister's sake, but we will see what the 
law says. There must be justice to be got, and 
I shall get it.*' 

'' You told me you married a man called 
Stanley Warren. The man you now say you 
married is, to my certain knowledge, hamed 
Douglas Charlton. How do you connect the two 
names with the one man ? '' 

** I will prove the identity of my husband 
with your brother-in-law by meeting him in your 
presence. I will remain here and see him. Then 
you can judge for yourself whether I am teUing 
the truth.'' 

" No, do not do that ! Again I entreat you 
to go. Do not make this story common property 
amongst the servants. It would kill Marion." 

She smiled. 

'* Women don't die of grief as easily as you 
seem to imagine, or I had been dead. I had to 
stand up against doubt and shame, as well as 
grief. I was prayed for in pubUc and private 
as though I had been a lost, shameless sinner, 
instead of a wronged wife. And now that I get 
my chance of retrieving my lost character, am I 
not to take it because of some other woman's 
feelings ? What about my feelings ? my child's 
inheritance ? Is he to be branded as a bastard, 
is he to shrink from the memory of his mother, 
so that this story may be hushed up ? No, Miss 
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Hardcastle '' — seating herself again within view of 
the street — " I shall remain here till my husband 
returns/' 

Her calm resolution so promptly taken, her 
speedy recovery from what must have been a 
terrible shock, displayed the strength and char- 
acter of this woman to me, and convinced me 
that, hardened by her past bitter trial, she was 
not Ukely to hearken to any suggestion of modera- 
tion or mercy from me, and that pubUcity, instead 
of being shunned, was in her opinion to be in- 
voked. She was determined to have her rights, 
her share of compensation for past neglect and 
misery, whatever, or whoever, suffered in the 
process. 

'* Then remain. But I must tell you that 
when this household is retiring for the night, I 
shall call in the policeman on the beat and have 
you taken away. Mr Charlton may not come 
home till early morning ; we are not expecting 
him. Now you have discovered your former 
friend, learnt his true name, his private and 
business addresses, you will experience no diffi- 
culty in handing him over to justice whenever 
you are ready. It can do no good your staying 
here— only create a scandal and a disturbance, 
and cause me a great deal of extra misery.*' 

She regarded me fixedly for a second, then rose. 

" You are right. Miss Hardcastle ; I will go. 
I am sorry for you — you will suffer through the 
sin of others — and I am sorry for her. But no 
one was sorry for me, and now my duty is to think 
of my child and my own good name. It is as 
dear to me, a poor girl, bom of working parents. 
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as yours is to you, or any other lady. I will go 
now ; I will return to-morrow." 

'' Why ? " 

'* To show you that I am not a liar, to show 
you that your brother-in-law knows me'' 

I was too thankful for this respite to argue 
further, only too thankful to get her out of the 
house. I watched the neat figure steer its way 
amongst the furniture and knick-knacks. There 
was no stumbling, her nerves were quite steady. 
The door opened softly to her firm hand, she never 
glanced back. The front door was drawn to 
gently after her — I was alone. I stood there 
dazed. I could hardly breathe for the quick 
beating of my heart. 

What should I do? What could I do to 
avert the impending calamity ? Whose help 
should I seek ? For a moment my brain reeled. 
I knew not what to do, where to turn for help. 
Then, with the sudden assurance and directness 
which is the Divine promise for all in time of 
need, I besought God's help. It is to Him we all 
turn. In extremity or suffering we do not call 
upon father or mother, we call upon God. The 
last thought of every human being is given to 
God. No matter what the death may be, there 
is always one minute fraction of time given, suffi- 
cient for one thought. Mechanically I moved the 
things lying about. Nothing seemed, looked the 
same. The sense of security, of happiness, had 
fled ; uncertainty, danger, menaced us. What 
would come next ? If she, the girl just gone out 
of the house, was Douglas Charlton's wife, what 
was Marion and her child ? 
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Marion had not deserved this punishment — 
why had it come upon her ? Was it, could it be, 
the decree of Fate that the misadventure whereby 
a man lost his Ufe, and a family suffered, was to 
be paid for now ? Was atonement to be made 
through her, a sister ? And she would not suffer 
alone ; we, every one of us, would suffer in somq 
form or other. I must act, do something, or I 
should go mad. I glanced at the clock. Six ! 
Marion and Eva were going to Mrs Gordon's 
smart daffodil dance, and Douglas would not 
return till late. Dinner was at seven. I would 
see them off, and then go out myself. I must 
settle one point ; I must find out whether a 
woman married to a man under a false name 
was legally his wife ! I gathered up the pile of 
new music. I should not want to try that any 
more — and how deUghtedly I had sat down to 
my task earUer ! 

The topmost song was " Love's Coronation." 
I turned it face downwards with a shudder. 
*' Love's Coronation ! " This was no crown of 
love ; here had come a crown of misery and 
despair ! 



CHAPTER XXXVII 



'* Marjorie ! Marjorie ! " 

'' Yes, Marion ? " 

*' Can you come upstairs ? Eva will not 
say which dress she prefers for to - night. 
She is out of temper at having to go to- 



morrow." 
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I mounted the stairs. They were shallow, 
and so richly carpeted ! I recollected Douglas 
saying that the stairs must be easy, he would not 
have Marion dragging up steep stairs ! And now, 
what mattered stairs ? Ought she even to have 
come up and down them ? Had she any right in 
the house ? 

The dresses lay on the bed, the young Swiss 
maid, who was under-nurse as well, standing 
guard over them, and arranging them as an 
EngUsh maid never can. That pecuUar deftness 
in handUng flowers and finery belongs exclusively 
to the French race. One gown was a pale prim- 
rose crape, and the other white, with sprays of 
apple blossom. I decided in favour of the pale 
primrose one, and thereby earned Marion's ap- 
probation, it being her choice. 

** Are you content, Eva ? ** 

'' Yes. I wish I had not to go to Torquay ; 
I shall be buried alive there.' ' 

'' Not at all. The Burtons only stay there to 
keep in with Sir Edward. What do you think, 
Marjorie ? " 

I found no fault with her going. At this 
particular crisis it was a mercy to have her out 
of the way. And mother ? Mother was the last 
person to consult or confide in. She was highly 
injudicious and dangerous in her remarks, and 
her advice was not worth a button. It was not 
upon my mother I had any thought of calling 
for help or counsel. 

Our little dinner passed off with only one 
allusion to our visitor of the afternoon. 

'* That girl who came to consult Douglas 
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seemed quite a superior kind of person, did you 
not think so, Marjorie ? '* 

'* Possibly she is. It is diflftcult to decide all 
at once. In these days of board-school education 
one is apt to make curious mistakes. Given a 
certain amount of instruction, frequently quite 
unsuited to their station in life, they, upon leaving 
school, enter shops or service, and by the help 
of magazines gain a knowledge of etiquette 
and manners, ape their mistresses' customs and 
speech, which leads eventually to grave mis- 
takes. When girls get out of thei? position, 
and go out masquerading, mischief too often 
follows.'' 

** This girl's sorrow seemed to be her husband. 
He must be a bad fellow, or he would not have 
left her. I am afraid Douglas will be vexed at 
her coming here. I did not Uke to tell her so, 
but he strongly objects to clients coming here, 
or my hearing distressing stories." 

Eva looked up. 

" You are not a child, Marion ; you must 
hear something of what goes on outside your 
own house." 

'* I think so, but Douglas does not. You 
recollect the girl's case mentioned that night at 
dinner, Marjorie ? " 

'^Yes." 

'* I asked Douglas about it, and he was quite 
short with me. He said it should not have been 
made a subject of conversation. Then again. 
Judge Northdown's wife urged me to join her 
guild for helping female prisoners. She said my 
husband was noted for his special interest in 
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such cases, and that I ought to support her 
scheme/' 

'' WeU, Marion ? " 

" Oh/' laughed Marion, " there was a fine 
scene with Douglas. He raved at me and Lady 
Northdown jointly, and forbade me to have any- 
thing to do with such things. I was glad he 
happened to be from home when that girl came 
to-day/' 

I Ustened with dread and misgiving. Why 
did he take such pains to keep his wife excluded 
from the miserable stories of man's deception 
and woman's frailty ? Why did he go out of his 
way to get a certain class of offenders off ? Was 
he trying to propitiate Destiny ? 

I kissed my sisters, saw them drive away, and 
then hastened to dress myself. 

" Jefferson, I am going out. I may be two 
hours, I may be more. If Mr Charlton comes, 
tell him I have gone to see a friend." 

*' Shall I call you a cab ? " 

" No, don't whistle. I can walk to the comer ; 
there is sure to be one near." 



CHAPTER XXXVin 

It was a bright, clear night. No one was 
in sight. I thought that woman might be 
watclung the house. But then, why should 
she ? She could put her hand upon Douglas 
Charlton, Barrister, of The Temple, and 3 Essex 
Terrace, any day, if he were the man she sought ! 

A vacant cab came along. 
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*' Go to Looton Gardens, No. 9." 

A drive in a fast hansom is a — ^to me — ^very pleas- 
ant pastime ; no other conveyance comes up to it. 

We reached " Looton Gardens/' and I dis- 
missed the cab. Mr Camford was at home. The 
old gentleman had been taking his after-dinner 
nap, and one side of his face was quite rosy. 

'* My dear Miss Hardcastle, this is an un- 
expected pleasure ! Is there anything wrong ? *' 

" Yes, Mr Camford, there is, and I felt I could 
not do better than come to you in my difficulty. 
I want you to tell me what the law is in a case 
like this. Supposing I marry, at a Registrar's 
Oflftce, a man called Robert Bolt, and afterwards I 
discover that his real name is Walter Jones, am I 
legally married to that man ? am I his lawful wife ? *' 

" Yes, I should say you are ; but it is not a 
common occurrence, and I am not positive. We 
should have to take opinion, and discover the 
actual situation. But, bless my life ! I hope you 
have not committed any indiscretion. You surely 
have not been carried away by any infatuation, 
my dear young lady ? " 

** No, no, I have not ; do not distress yourself. 
I am stiU plain Marjoriedel Hardcastle, and likely 
to remain so. Unfortunately, though it does not 
impUcate me, it is real, a real case, a real sorrow, 
Mr Camford. You remember my pretty sister 
Marion, one of the two brides ? " 

The old gentleman stood up in his excitement, 
and put out his hand as if to ward off a blow. 

" You surely — ^you cannot mean that^she 
?'" 

" Oh, no ! poor Marion has done nothing ; but 
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her husband, her husband Douglas Charlton — 
I could get no further. 

'* There, then, take yoiu' own time, my dear^ 
your own time/' 

He patted me reassuringly, dear old man ! 

'' Oh ! " I sobbed, '' if you only felt as I feel, 
you would cry too. It has all come so suddenly. 
Up to three o'clock this afternoon I had never 
heard of such a thing happening to any one." 

*' No, of course not. These things do not 
happen every day, my dear, thank God ! But 
how, how did you hear of this ? " 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

** The woman, a girl, came to seek assistance 
from Douglas professionally. Her husband had 
deserted her, and for some while she thought 
him dead. One day she saw him, and, armed 
with this knowledge, she sought Douglas, hoping 
that he and his soUcitor brother would help her 
to track the man, and secure for her restitution 
of her rights. Mr Charlton had been mentioned 
to her as a kind, capable man in such cases. 
She has one child. Her story was simple, and 
to my unpractised discernment seemed probable. 
He was a man with money, she a waiting-maid at 
a railway refreshment-room. They were married 
at a Registrar's Office, and he gave his name as 
Stanley Warren." 

** How did she get to Essex Terrace, Miss 
Hardcastle ? " 

" She came from the oflftce. Douglas has been 
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out of town all day, but they thought he might 
be at home, and she came, hoping to find him. 
She persisted so, that Jefferson came to me, and 
I saw her, and she told me her errand and her 
story, Marion saw her, but only for a few 
moments. Just as she was about to part from 
me, she caught sight of a portrait of Douglas, 
and at once recognised him as her husband, the 
man she was seeking f or ! ** 

" Impossible ! it sounds like some romance, a 
story in a novel. There is a mistake ! ** 

'* So I told her, so I wished to beheve. But 
she never wavered ; she stood firm. She declares 
they are one and the same man, and she says 
she can and will prove it. I got her away, but 
she is returning to-morrow to confront Douglas. 
Oh, Mr Camford, what can we do ? '* 

*' God knows, my dear young lady, Uttle 
enough if the story is true, and the woman can 
prove it. But there are cases of this nature where 
there is nothing legal, though the poor girl imagines 
there is. These deceptions are cruel, still I 
fervently hope this is one of them. I cannot 
beheve Charlton would be such a fool as to entrap 
himself. There must be some way out of it.'' 

" If she is right in her statement, if they are 
legally married in spite of the feigned name, what, 
what is Marion ? What right has she ? " 

He looked away. 

'* Tell me, Mr Camford. I must know before 
long ; I may as well know now, and I had rather 
hear it first from you. If this wonian is the real 
wife, what is Marion ? '* 

*' No wife at all — ^never has been. That is the 
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legal aspect of the case as we are looking at it 
now, without any certain knowledge on the point. 
Morally, your sister is blameless. 3ut we are 
getting on a little too fast. Miss Hardcastle. 
There are many trumped-up stories ; this woman's 
may be one. Men are hot-blooded, fooUsh, and 
often get carried away, but they rarely tie them- 
selves to the object of their infatuation. You say 
Charlton is not at home ? " 

** No, he had not returned when I left, and I 
don't expect him till quite late from what he 
said to Marion." 

'' Where is Marion ? " 

** Gone to a dance with Eva.'' 

*' She suspects nothing ? " 

** Nothing. She only heard part of the girl's 
story ; and she was so kind and sympathetic, 
said she was sure her husband would help her to 
find the man ! And all the time the man was her 
own husband — Douglas ! It is awful ! " 

'* It is. Would you Uke me to come and see 
Charlton ? " 

** Don't you think I had first better tell him 
of the woman's visit, and of her intention to 
return to-morrow ? If it could be arranged in 
some way, kept from Marion, Mr Camford ! " 

'* Yes, but how ? Should this girl's marriage 
be legal, Marion's position is a shocking one, and 
she will be obUged to know. She would have to 
leave Charlton." 

I had never understood it in this way, it had 
not occurr^ to me. I was aghast. 

'' Leave Douglas ? Why, she " 

Mr Carnford put his hand kindly on mine, 
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*' Miss Hardcastle, reflect a moment. In this 
country a man is only allowed one wife by law ; 
if he takes another, he does it at his own risk, 
and the woman has no claim whatever upon 
him. She simply lives with him as his mistress — 
one of the lowest conditions a woman can come 
to." 

" Then all this time Marion has been that ! " 

" No, we are not obliged to regard her position 
in that light. Up to the present it has been 
correct, because there was no knowledge of wrong. 
When parties^ act innocently and in good faith, 
they c^not be accounted morally guilty, and 
they can only be held liable after the illegality is 
proved. You must do nothing, say nothing to 
Marion, till we are sure this girl is legally Charlton's 
wife. Then, if that is proved, other steps must 
be taken, presuming, of course, that your sister 
desires to leave him." 

" Of course she will leave Douglas ! She must ! 
she will want to ! " 

*' Poor girl ! it will be a struggle for her. You 
are not married. Miss Hardcastle. When two 
people love, they will often rather face the world's 
scorn, and be classed amongst the social outcasts, 
than part. Then there's the child ! " 

We neither of us spoke for a moment. 

*' I had better go back, Mr Carnford. I may 
send for you suddenly ; I have no one to help me 
but you." 

'' Rely upon me ; I will not fail you. But 
your brother, the clergyman, ought you not to 
acquaint him with the position of affairs?" 

** You mean Todd ? No, Todd has no 
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judgment, Mr Camford. It is better kept from 
him." 

Mr Camford nodded. 

The idea of telling Todd, who, despite his 
priesthood, recognised neither moral nor social 
laws in his private life ! Todd ! 

Mr Camford held up the bright side of the 
picture to me at parting. 

'* Do not worry yourself till you are certain 
you have just cause to do so, Miss Hardcastle. 
Wait till you know more. This story may be 
Uke the usual run of them. Charlton will know 
how to deal with the woman, but, should you 
require aid, I am at your service." 



CHAPTER XL 

When I reached Essex Terrace no one had 
arrived. I had formed a plan in my mind which 
I fancied would be better than any other if I 
could carry it out — namely, to see Douglas 
when he came home, no matter what the hour, 
and tell him what had happened. It was 
safer than waiting till morning, and running 
the risk of interruption. I would sit up. I 
could make my sisters the excuse. Nanette 
could stay in the nursery to be in readiness 
to assist her ladies, but the other maids might 
go to bed.. 

Jefferson placed all that was needed in the way 
of supper on the morning-room table. Marion's 
servants loved their young mistress, they never 
forgot her possible requirements. I sat on, the 
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ticking of the clock beating in my brain, keeping 
me in mind of the coming horror. Everything 
was so pretty, so artistic, the touch of a refined 
hand so apparent ! What if Marion had to go ! 
Could Douglas ever be happy now with an inferior 
companion ? 

Are men so carnal, so swayed by their baser 
passions, that even individuality, customs, asso- 
ciations, are thrown over, forgotten ? It would 
seem like it, or they would never sink into such 
depths of depravity, they would never devote 
themselves to creatures whose aspirations never 
soar higher than dress, theatre suppers, and 
music halls ! Having once got into the clutches 
of the lady octopus, they rarely get out, and 
after a few struggles, which entails money and 
threatens exposure, they give up contending, and 
settle down to a hidden course of low life, and a 
blasted career. 

I sat on waiting. It was very quiet ; there 
were no parties in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and few carriages passing. At 12.30 a cab drew 
up. I looked through the blind. Douglas jumped 
out and ran up the steps eagerly, happily ! I 
shivered at what lay before me. How should I 
tell him ? 

He had his latch-key, and in a second stood 
in the room. 

" You up, sister Marjorie ? Waiting for the 
girls, I suppose ? I got back earlier than I 
expected, and I am ravenously hungry, for I did 
not risk waiting to get any dinner. What have 
we got here ? " 

He lifted the covers. 
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" Good ! Chickens, tongue, and a pie of 
some kind. Have some, Marjorie ? " - 

" No, thank you, Douglas. Let me help you.*" 
I was glad of some excuse for moving. 

He was enjo5nlng his meal, eating with relish. '\ 

*' What have you been doing all day. Mar- 
jone ? 

" Nothing particular. Eva is going off with 
mother to Torquay in the morning.*' 

" That's sudden, is it not ? " 

** Yes. The letter came this afternoon. 
Mother does start off suddenly, but I am glad 
for Eva to go." 

'' I have no doubt you are. Eva will make 
fresh conquests, and your mother will be re- 
sponsible. Eva is very pretty, but nothing Uke 
so pretty as my wife. I think Marion grows 
more charming each day. Her maternal dignity 
is most captivating. It came all at once — ^with 
the baby." 

He smiled pleasantly at his own thoughts. I 
could not speak. 

, ''I sometimes marvel how fellows manage to 
go on, year after year, with no wife, no children." 

" Perhaps they have debarred themselves from 
such joys by previous fooUshness." 

" Perhaps. Men are not wise, Marjorie — ^not 
wise in the way women are. They get led into 
things, and then they cannot bring themselves to 
draw out, because it entails sorrow to some other 
body. A man seldom deliberately hurts a woman, 
no matter who she is." 

'' No, he does not proclaim his intention ; he 
quietly leaves her, takes refuge in flight, silence. 
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and forgets her. I fail to see the mercy in that. 
Much better stay and face the suffering he inflicts 
than shirk it, and soothe his own conscience with 
a newer and pleasant er plaything later on." 

He got up, laughed, lighted a cigar, and 
settled himself comfortably in his chair. 

" What have you been reading, Marjorie ? " 

" The newspaper. Why ? " 

" I thought perhaps you had been reading one 
of those intense novels, wherein man's heart and 
nature is turned inside out by a woman who has 
no knowledge of men — one of your stilted ladies, 
whose mental achievements have lifted her above 
that mere creature man, and to whose distorted 
vision all men are either *Don Juans' or 
^ Claud Duvals.' Let me tell you, Marjorie, that 
too often a man suffers torments all his life 
for one single sin a woman tempted him to 
commit." 

" Douglas, are not men always rated in all 
things, and in every way, superior to women ? 
Are not women taught, in the Bible and out of 
it, from their youth upwards, to regard man as 
their natural protector, leader, and example ? 
Since a man has that unfair advantage over a 
woman — ^an advantage he generally turns to his 
own base account — ^why is he not proof against 
any allurement the woman can offer ? And when 
he is found wiUing and weak, why does he try to 
blame the woman for his own undoing ? " 

'' Because, by some damned decree of Provi- 
dence, men — ^the best and wisest of them — ^are 
liable to be as potter's clay in the hands of a 
woman, at her mercy for the time, to do with 
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as she will. Woman is man's besetting sin, and 
in his calm moments he recognises it. She is 
Nature's snare set to fill the Devil's nets. It is a 
blessing women do not know the extent of their 
power over men. There is hardly anything a 
man would not do, or dare, for the woman he 
loves." 

" Yes, while he loves her. Was Marion your 
only love, Douglas ? " 

He started. 

'* That's a queer question, Marjorie ; why do 
you ask it ? " 

" I have a reason for asking it — a grave reason. 
Douglas, will you remember and believe that in 
whatever is to come I will do my best for you 
and my sister, that no worldly motives will in- 
timidate or influence me, that my one wish and 
intention is to shield your wife and child frofa 
shame and sorrow, and keep your name and 
theirs untarnished before the world ? " 

** Marjorie, what is it ? Who has dared to 
hint at impending disgrace ? " 

*' A woman, who, if her story is true, can drag 
your name in infamy through the length and 
breadth of the land — a, woman who has the right 
to spurn my sister, and point at her as a fitting 
object for pity — a woman who says you married 
her under the name of Stanley Warren ! " 

The very greyness of death settled on his face ; 
not a sound did he utter. I watched, waited. 
There was no attempt made at refutation ; the 
speechlessness of horror and discovery gripped 
him. The truth was written on his stiffened 
countenance ! 



\ 
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CHAPTER XLI 

I mastered my emotion. Now that I knew 
the worst had to be met, I braced myself to meet 
it. In the few moments of silence that followed, 
I seemed to Uve a year. 

" When, how, did you meet this woman ? " 

" She came here.*' 

He sprang up, fury on his face. 

'' Here ! to this house ! Did Marion see 
her ? " 

" Sit down, Douglas ; we may not have much 
time before Marion and Eva return, let us make 
the most of it. The woman came here by acci- 
dent. She did not come either blackmailing or 
complaining ; she came in sorrow and sadness 
to soUcit Mr Charlton* s help to regain her rights. 
She had heard of you, of your unfailing kindness 
to those alone and persecuted, and her errand, 
poor thing ! was to beg your aid. You were out, 
so she saw me and explained her business. Her 
story, as she told it, was pitiful. She told all : 
how and where you met, your marriage in the 
Registrar's Office, the Uttle happy time when you 
adored her — an adoration she cherished till a 
week ago ; for you must understand, so much did 
this poor girl believe in and honour you, that when 
you did not return she thought you were deady 
and mourned you as s\xc\i— desertion never oc- 
curred to her as possible. A week ago she saw 
you in a train at Clapham Junction, and recog- 
nised you as her husband. Then she realised the 
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truth, and determined to find that husband for 
the sake of her child/' 

There was a quick movement of the hands. 

" The child is a boy, Douglas.'* 

" Go on. Where has she been all this time ? ''^ 

" With her mother. She went there before 
the baby was bom." 

" She had money ; I did not leave her desti- 
tute." 

'' I know you did not. She mentioned that 
money ; she has got it nearly all now, and with 
it she intended to pay you for your help." 

'' How did she chscover me ? Come to that^ 
Marjorie." 

" Through your portrait on the window- 
shelf." 

'^D ! Well?" 

" You can scarcely expect me to recount with 
any degree of accuracy what happened after that^ 
Douglas. Ask yourself, imagine for yourself, her 
astonishment and my horror ! " 

" Marion had gone, you say ? " 

" Yes. Poor Marion ! she had spoken so 
sweetly, so comfortingly to her, assured her that 
Mr Charlton would do all in his power, Uttle 
thinking that this woman's gain was to be her 
loss and practical extinction." 

" Who intends it to be Marion's loss ? I don't, 
I can deal with the girl ; beyond our two selves 
no one need know. These cases are common 
enough, Marjorie ; the door is generally on the 
latch in these cases, and men can and do get out 
of these difficulties. I shall get out of this. It 
is only the first shock of the thing that makes it 
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appear so serious, and you are a queer, over- 
righteous sort of woman, Marjorie." 

I was bewildered. Was it that he did not 
grasp the situation, or that he would not ? It 
was all very well for him to arrange this sort of 
thing from his view, taking as a model the girl 
Warren ; but my sister belonged to another grade, 
where principles are not marketable merchandise 
amongst its women. 

He proceeded to explain, to enlighten me. 

" These things have to be put upon a proper 
business footing. You may not fancy the term, 
still, when emotion has evaporated, only com- 
pensation remains, and it is upon that basis I 
propose to deal with this woman. She shall be 
recompensed and started in comfortable circum- 
stances to bring up her child. Poor little 
chap ! " 

The clock struck the quarter past one. I 
roused myself from my gathering amazement, 
and made another effort. 

'* Douglas, are you tr5dng to blind me to the 
nature of this case, and patch it up in secret 
yourself ? or are you ignorant of the hold the law 
has upon you ? *' 

" It has no hold upon me." 

" It has ; and I can tell you, if you do not 
already know it — ^which I doubt — ^that when you 
married Margaret Snow in the Registrar's Ofl&ce, 
you contracted a legal marriage, and that woman 
is your wife in law, and not Marion." 

" It*s a lie. No such marriage is legal. I 
know what can be done ; I can be had up for 
perjury, but — ^identification must be proved." 
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'' She can do that." 

" With considerable difficulty. The Registrar 
died before I married Marion.*' 

" Ah ! then you inquired ? '* 

" I did ; I had a wish to know.*' 

"But there are others; other people can be 
found ! " 

** That is not so easy a matter ; I never lost 
sight of the fact that there were other people, and 
I took precautions." 

** You went to work deUberately, Douglas ? " 

" I acted with caution and consideration, and 
that is more than many men do. You do not 
understand these matters, Marjorie. That girl, 
who so excited your sympathy, was well, well 
treated at my hands. I doubt if she has any 
claim upon me — at any rate, she will have to 
prove it, and it is an expensive and tedious 
process." 

" Then you expect to be able to treat with 
her ? " 

"I do ; these entanglements are not binding." 
You may satisfy her, but you will not so 
easily satisfy me.** 

He turned on me savagely. 

" And what will you do ? " 

" Ascertain the actual position held by my 
sister — ^whether she is your legal wife, or whether 
she is not." 

" And then ? " 

" If she is not your wife, she must leave you." 

" You cannot force her to do that." 

" I can explain the case to her, show her what 
she is if she is not your wife. Then, if she chooses 
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to live in open, acknowledged shame, she must 
do so. I shall have done my duty by her, and I 
shall not have it on my conscience that I con- 
nived at one of the most abhorrent sins of our 
race/* 

He smiled. 

" Do you think Marion will leave me ? " 

I looked at him standing there in all the 
conscious pride of his handsome manhood, and 
I thought any wife would find it a hard struggle 
to go, a strong temptation to stay ! There was 
but one hope. Marion had been brought up to 
believe in another life. Would she forfeit that 
life in the next world to Uve a loved but unholy 
life in this ? 

" Do you think she would go, Marjorie, just 
for the sake of adhering to the traditions of 
respectabiUty ? And then her child ? " 

" The child she could take with her ; it is 
hers till it is seven under any circumstances." 

He blenched. Then he unclasped his hands, 
showing the blood driven back from the nails 
by severe compression. 



CHAPTER XLII 

" Now I understand why a man, placed as I 
am, takes violent measures to clear the road in 
front of him. I could wring Margaret Sno\jr's 
neck this instant were she here, and risk the 
consequences. I could send you to the devil 
with joy, Marjorie, for opening out this misery 
before me. I warn you, I wm hold to Marion 
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in defiance of all the laws of God or man, and you 
and the rest may do your worst/* 

He threw himself into the chair in a passion 
of grief. Dry-eyed he sat there, with heaving 
breast and clenched hands. 

I might have felt sorrier than I did. It 
seemed to me that in his regret for the loss of his 
own desires and comfort he overlooked the misery 
he was inflicting upon two innocent beings. But 
there you are ! That's man — ^man shorn of the 
halo and glamour women invest him with — ^man 
in his natural state of loose moraUty and selfish 
brutaUty ! 

I resolved to meet him on his own ground. 

" If an act of violence commend itself to 
your manliness and reason as a way out of the 
difficulty, there is nothing to prevent you per- 
petrating it. I am here alone, without a pro- 
tector. But before your exasperation leads you 
to extremes, you had better recollect that your 
passion would be useless and ill spent. I am 
not the avenging party. Your sin has found 
you out — as such sins do — and I cannot see that 
anybody in particular is to blame for the finding. 
You are to blame for committing the sin of 
marrying twice." 

" Blame ! Blame, as you understand it, does 
not attach itself to men in these instances. Men 
are swept away from their strongholds * reason * 
and ' caution ' by a torrent of passion of which 
a woman knows nothing ; and under its influence 
they'll do and dare anjrthing. Moreover, I did 
not think then, and I do not think now, that 
ceremony is binding. I regarded that episode as 
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men usually regard such events in their lives — 
something to be paid for and forgotten/' 

I laughed. 

" Man's conscience is a beautiful . thing ; it 
ought to be spotless, it is so frequently sponged 
over. However, your friend of early days has 
kept you in her memory, and she is coming here 
to see whether your recollection of her is as vivid 
as hers is of you.'* 

" When is she coming ? " 

" Some time to-day — ^it is already to-day by 
the clock. Are you going to stay at home to 
meet her ? " 

He stamped. 

" No ; and when she does come, she is not 
to be admitted. She must come to my chambers ; 
I will arrange a meeting there, I have Uttle 
doubt but a cheque will send her away quite 
contented. Marjorie, you will see to this for me ? 
She is not again to enter this house, or hold any 
communication with Marion, and you must men- 
tion nothing of this to Marion. Leave all to 
me. 

" I promise silence for a time — ^no longer. I 
will give you an opportunity to arrange, but / 
must be convinced of the illegality of your first 
marriage. I will not let my sister be deceived." 

" What are you going to do ? " 

** I shall explain to Marion her present posi- 
tion — her ultimate position if she remains with 
you. When she understands what it involves, 
she can decide for herself. But she shall not be 
deceived through merciful motives ; she shall 
know how the world regards a woman placed as 
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she is. Up to the present she has been in igno- 
rance, therefore she is blameless before God and 
man. She can be pitied now, later on she will be 
reviled.'* « 

" Then you are going to be a meddlesome 
woman — a woman who creates mischief and calls 
it doing good. I tell you there is no cause for 
this upheaval. Marion is my wife, and nothing 
save death can part us. Why seek to make a 
rift between us ? '* 

" I do not seek to. It is the other woman who 
has the power to make it. You forget she has 
the freedom of speech, of action. Who is to 
silence her ? Is she Ukely to sit down abashed 
under her wrong ? Would you have me keep my 
sister in the dark till the crash comes ? " 

" No crash will come. Marion is my wife.*' 

" Then prove it — prove it beyond all possi- 
biUty of doubt.'* 

"Is it necessary ? — is such a trumpery tale 
worth investigating ? I can tell you, Marjorie, 
that few men's pasts will bear digging up — and it's 
never intended they should be dug up. A man's 
life is totally different to a woman's ; he is under 
no obligation to keep a record of it. Morally the 
obligation may exist, but moral tethers are not 
used to curb men. If you begin to stretch the 
moral string, you can pass the limits of reason 
and experience. If every wife took exception to 
episodes in her husband's past life, there would 
be very few couples together. Women don't 
understand these things, and they should not 
seek to — ^it does not become them." 

My face flamed. 
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The unbecoming part has been played by 
yourself, Mr Charlton. Granted that morality is an 
unknown quantity to a man, makes it all the more 
necessary that a woman should both appreciate 
and practise it/' 

" You do not trust me then ? " 

" In this matter I do not. It suits your con- 
venience to shirk inquiry ; you are nothing to me, 
my sister is. Are you going to wait up ? " 

" No, I cannot, I am too much shaken. You 
say I came back very tired. God knows I am 
tired ; I feel ten years older. You look white 
and drawn, Marjorie.'* 

I merely answered : 

" Good-night, Douglas.'* 



CHAPTER XLIII 

Alone, I thought — thought of what my brother- 
in-law had said. His non- denial had at first 
staggered me. Now I Uked him better for the 
brave front he had put up. I could not question 
him, but I knew that every man had experiences 
of which he never spoke. The only knotty point 
was the ceremony ! Whose opinion was correct 
— Mr Camford's, or Mr Charlton's ? I had faith 
in Mr Camford. The sound of wheels roused me. 
Marion and Eva had returned. I set the soup 
over the lamp to warm, and opened the door. 

No sooner were they inside, than there came 
the eager inquiry : 

" Douglas home ? " 

" Yes, but he is tired, and has gone to bed." 
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" I shall kiss him all the same, darUng, even 
if it does wake him. I could not sleep if I did 
not kiss Douglas good -night. The old nurse 
would not let him come to see me the first night 
after Baby was bom, but I cried so that she had 
to go for him.*' 

Eva laughed. 

" Marion, you are ridiculous. You and 
Douglas are too lover -Uke. You should take 
pattern by Dora, she is so calm and indifferent. 
They never kiss before any one ; Dr Kelway 
smiles at her. They are very proper, and 
mother says Dora is an exemplary young matron ; 
but I had rather have my husband a Uttle 
fonder of me, and forfeit the good opinion of 
my mother." 

'* Eva, you do not understand. The thought 
uppermost with Dora is what sort of an im- 
pression is she making upon the minds of on- 
lookers ? She is all for appearance. That dear 
little girl of hers is bullied and made to behave. 
She pounces upon it, and slaps it, good sounding 
slaps, and the Uttle thing puts its head down flat 
when it sees its mother coming, expecting a blow. 
I think less of Dora married than I thought of 
Dora unmarried, and she gave you enough trouble 
in the old days, didn't she, Marjorie ? " 

*' Yes, Marion, but for some things I should 
like to go back to those old days.*' 

'' Marjorie ! " cried the two in consternation. 

" Why, in those days we were in a chronic state 
of poverty ! You and Nurse dressed us on odds 
and ends from sales, and we were skimped of 
everything save food and education. If I had 

M 
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not married Douglas, I should have gone on the 
stage. I think I should have succeeded/' 

I thought so too. She was supremely pretty ; 
few men could have resisted her as she sat sipping 
her soup in her mauve dress showered with silver, 
her rich hair coiled and curled round her head, 
and a mauve and silver butterfly poised amongst 
its waves. There was some excuse for Douglas 
forgetting past ties ; men are only alive to the 
present in all affairs of the heart. No wonder 
blunders are committed ! And, after all, both 
sexes pay dearly for giving themselves up to 
merely physical admiration for each other. It 
always ends in recrimination and an absolute 
disgust savouring of hatred. 

We crept upstairs and roused Nanette to help 
undress the tired beauties. 

Though we had not gone to bed till morning, 
we all came down to breakfast at the usual hour. 
More fondly than ever did Douglas kiss his wife 
and child at parting. 

Eva's departure demanded our attention, but 
I took Cook and Jefferson aside, and told them 
that the young person who had come the day 
before was not to be admitted ; she was to be 
sent to Mr Charlton's chambers. In good time 
Eva was ready, Marion going to the station with 
her, and taking httle Douglas and Nanette for the 
ride. 

Every time the bell rang, my heart jumped. 
But Mrs Warren did not come. Afternoon came 
and went, still no Mrs Warren. I began to be 
hopeful. Had she gone to Douglas, and had he 
settled with her ? Had she taken iU ? Lastly — 
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had she sought legal advice, and discovered she 
had nothing to go upon ? I hoped that was so, 
yet I dared not think it. 

Sharp to time, Douglas appeared. He looked 
at me questioningly, and directly we were alone 
he asked : 

" Did she come ? " 

*' No. Has she been to you ? '* 

" No." 
She may be ill." 

More hkely preparing a surprise for me, 
Marjorie, through some petty lawyer." 

Dinner passed off without any event, and we 
settled ourselves for a quiet evening in the drawing- 
room. 

Jefferson brought in coffee, and placed the tray 
near me. 






CHAPTER XLIV 

*' Marjorie, you pour it out, dear, I am idle. 
I danced nearly every dance last night, Douglas." 

'* That's right, my darhng." 

He got up and bent over her, and they kissed 
and whispered Uke a pair of lovers. ^ 

But I did not pay attention to them, my ear 
had caught the sound of voices outside. I set 
down the coffee-pot, my hand shook so. The 
voices continued; they got louder and nearer, 
and I could hear Jefferson saying : 

" You have no right to push your way in ; 
I shall call Master." 

" Do," replied a clear, strong voice. " Call 
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him ; I'll soon convince you and him that I 
have the right." 

Douglas and Marion started apart. I stood 
up as if to be ready for some attack. There was 
the sound of a scuffle at the door, and it flew wide 
open. On the threshold stood Jefferson red and 
angry, and Mrs Warren pale and determined. 
Marion was the first to regain her self-possession. 
She advanced, astonished, yet courteous, as a 
lady always is. 

" Oh, it's you ! Will — ^will you go into the 
Ubrary ? Jefferson, open the door. Douglas, this 
person came to see you yesterday, she *' 

The person advanced boldly into the room, 
and stood there confronting Douglas. 

Marion turned and looked at him, at them 
both, in silence. She saw something was wrong. 
Then she turned to me. 

" Marjorie, what is it ? Who is this woman ? 
Why do you look so, you and Douglas ? " 

I was speechless. Jefferson and Cook stood at 
the door, consternation written on their faces. 

"Shall we call the Police, Miss Hardcastle?'' 
quavered Jefferson. 

There were the other servants behind them, 
all curious and scared. They thought we were 
going to be attacked by this strange woman. 

From her alone came an answer. 

" There is no need to go for the Police or any 
one else. I have something to say to Mrs Charlton, 
and when that is said, I will go." 

She laid great stress on the Mrs Charlton. 

By this time my wits had returned, and I 
closed the door, telling the maids it was all right. 
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Now I ventured to look at Douglas. 

My God ! what an expression was that on his 
face ! — ^terror, hate, fury, all combined. 

He placed himself in front of Marion. 

'* There is no necessity to trouble my wife 
with whatever you have to say. If you will 
come with me into another room I will hear it. 
Marjorie, will you lead the way ? '* 

The person addressed neither answered nor 
moved. She was perfectly self-possessed. She 
laughed. 

'* Your wife ! Of course. But your wife pre- 
fers to say her say here, before this poor lady." 

Douglas grew purple in the face with sup- 
pressed anger. I prayed for strength, help. I 
saw we were on the brink of a tragedy. I ad- 
vanced. 

*' Would it not be wiser to hear it now, here, 
and get it over, since it must be said, and avoid 
a scene ? " 

Mrs Warren replied : 

" Miss Hardcastle is right. If it can be done 
quietly, let it be done. I have no desire to create 
a disturbance, but I will not be hushed, or got 
rid of, till I have made my statement, let it cost 
what it may." 

She moved to one side, where she could see 
Marion. I must do her the justice to say her 
manner was not offensive in any way ; indeed, 
towards Marion she showed some regret and pity. 
Only when Marion took Douglas by the arm and 
clung to him did I notice her face change. What 
must her f eehngs have been ? — she, the forsaken 
one ! If she still retained affection for him, and 
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I suspected she did, how she must have suffered 
when she saw another, not only usurping her 
place, but his affection — ^the affection that had 
once been hers ! To this day I sympathise with 
and respect Margaret Snow ; she had kept bravely 
to the straight path, and deserved a kinder fate* 
Her tone was clear and low ; she held herself well 
in hand. 

" I came yestferday, as you know, madam, 
to seek help from Mr Charlton, who has earned 
a reputation — unjustly — for high principles and 
much mercy towards the weak and erring. You 
were kind and encouraging ; I was grateful for 
your sympathy. I did not know then to whose 
house I had come ; I did not guess that we were 
about to reverse places. I had no idea that the 
man I came to ask help from to find my cowardly 
husband was the identical man I was seeking— 
that I stood a supplicant in my own house ! '* 

Marion drew closer to Douglas in fright, and 
whispered : 

*' Poor thing ! she is mad. Get her away, 
Douglas." 

Margaret's sharp ears caught the words. 

" No, I am not mad — ^at least, not yet — and I 
am not going to be sent away. If it comes to 
that, you are the proper person to go. Ask him, 
ask the man you are clinging to and call husband.*' 

" Some one tell me what she means. What is 
all this ? Douglas, speak ! " cried Marion. 

She looked into his face. His eyes did not 
meet hers, his livid face hung down. Slowly she 
withdrew her arm and stood back, white from 
brow to Up. 
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" Maxjorie ! '' she gasped. 

I wished I could have given my life to spare her. 

" You see, he cannot answer you, or denounce 
me as either a Uar or a mad woman ! I told you, 
Miss Hardcastle, that the best proof of the truth 
of my story woiild be his face. Look at it I He 
dare not deny that I am his wife, that he married 
me four years ago under the name of Stanley 
Warren ! *' 

" That I do not deny, but what you are pleased 
to think of and call your marriage is no marriage. 
It does not stand in law ; you are no wife of 
mine/' 

" I am. To-day I have asked one who knows, 
and he says I am lawfully married to the man 
who personated Stanley Warren, and you are 
that man. Read that ! '' 

She held out a piece of paper. Douglas 
snatched at it, I looked over his shoulder. It 
was the opinion of a leading man, a name well 
known, and he said such a marriage was legal 
and binding. 

''Take your paper! Go, go and do what you 
like, what you can! I will not have you near 
me ; that no power can insist upon. To the end 
of the earth, out of your vile presence, I will 
gladly go with the woman I love. You can have 
my money and empty name, if so says the law ; 
but we have yet to test that, your 's^e plot has 
yet to be sifted. You are not the first woman 
who has played this game. Go, set the law 
machinery in motion, but never let me see you 
again ! " 

The hatred and ferocity he displayed astounded 
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me. Pushed too far, trapped, he was capable of 
going any length to get quit of this unwelcome 
intruder, this evidence of his past folly. 

Margaret Warren had been brave enough up 
to the present, now I saw her mouth quiver. His 
evident repugnance towards her, his dislike, cut 
her to the heart. And it was not to be wondered 
at when the past was remembered. She had 
given up all for him, gloried in him, trusted him, 
this man who now cared nothing what became 
of her ! 

She struggled and mastered her emotion. 

" It's not your money I want, nor you now. 
What I want is justice for the child's sake. I 
want to be able to hold up my head, to feel that 
those who have known me all my Ufe are not 
ashamed of me. My feeUngs are as sensitive as 
those of that lady by your side, and my claims 
are entitled to as much consideration. I know- 
ingly did no wrong, and it is hard that all this 
time I should have had to Uve under a cloud, 
and be doubted and pitied by those who, but for 
yoUy would have respected me." 

" Go ! I tell you go, before you drive me to 
frenzy with your harping." 

*' I am going ; I have no wish to stay. But I 
shall make my wrong known far and wide. How 
will it sound ? — Douglas Charlton Uving a double 
life, yet pleading the cause of those who have 
suffered for the very sin he took pleasure in 
persuading others to commit ! I can afford to 
be sorry for you now, madam ; it's your turn to 
be scorned. I will not say good-bye, for we shall 
all meet again — ^meet before judge and jury." 
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She opened the door ; I followed her. The 
servants were not in the hall, perhaps they had 
not heard. Well, that mattered Uttle now ; it 
could not be kept from their knowledge, or any 
other person's, much longer. At the front door 
Margaret Warren turned. 

" I am sorry for you, Miss Hardcastle, and I 
am sorry for your sister ; but all I intend to con- 
sider are my child and myself. Good-night.'* 

On the pavement a man waited — a tall, thin 
man ; he might have been a clergyman or a 
detective. At any rate, she had a friend, and 
she had not come either secretly or alone. When 
I had watched the two walk away and closed the 
door, I hesitated 2U second. What should I do ? 
Shoidd I return to the drawing-room, or leave 
Douglas and Marion alone ? I decided to return. 



CHAPTER XLV 

They were not speaking, and a change had 
taken place. Marion was at the far side of the 
room. Douglas sat with his face hidden. At my 
entrance he looked up. 

'* Marjorie, can you bring Marion to reason ? 
She will not hear me.'* 

" No, I will not hear any excuse. You cannot 
deny that woman's story. What do you want me 
to listen to ? " 

'* I want you to try and understand how it 
came about ; I want to convince you that I was 
not desperately bad, that my past is the identical 
past of nearly every other man in some shape 
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or form. I'll allow that the ceremony the woman 
harps upon was an minecessary detail, but it 
satisfied her qualms, and I did not think it had 
any grave features. You were, are, Marion, the 
only real love I ever had, or can have." 

He attempted to reach her. She drew away, 
and I Uked neither her face nor her voice when 
she answered. There was mutiny there ; we 
should not find it an easy matter to persuade 
Marion out of her present opinion. She was not 
going to melt at his first tender word or pleading 
look. She was as capable of feehng anger and 
insult as love; she felt she had been duped, 
badly treated, and she did not take the temptation 
to Douglas into account, as a set-off against her 
own misery. 

** Stay where you are, Douglas. I am in no 
mood for endearments ; my feehngs are not to 
be outraged one moment, then mended by a 
caress the next. Marjorie has hstened, as I have, 
to that woman's story. Ask her what she thinks 
— ^whether I am behaving unreasonably ? How 
do wives usually take these revelations, since they 
form part of every man's past ? Do they kiss 
and make it up hke children, and go on as before ? 
If that's what you expect, it's a pity you married 
me. I can love " — ^her voice trembled — " but not 
unwisely, not to the utter destruction of my own 
self-respect. Have you not already cast enough 
indignity upon me ? What am I, what is the 
child upstairs, if that woman is your wife ? " 

" I married you, Marion, in the face of all the 
world, and you are my wife." 

" Yes, you married me, knowing you were at 
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that time married to another. Am I wrong in 
suggesting that had I been friendless and beneath 
you in station, you would have arranged a mock 
ceremony for me ? How far am I to trust you ? '* 

His face blazed. 

" I repeat it ; I tell you, you are my wife." 

" That does not satisfy me now. I must be 
sure of my position." 

" Then you are going to make an uproar^ 
going to leave me — doom me to hell without a 
chance ? " 

*' No, I neither doom you nor myself, nor will 
I make a disturbance. But till this doubt is 
settled I cease to be your wife. If that woman 
proves she has the right to you, I must give way, 
not from lack of affection — for it will nearly kill 
me to leave you — but because, because it is 
repugnant to me, against my feelings, to depart 
from the niles of recognised respectability. I am 
not strong-minded enough to carve out a new 
road for myself ; I must tread where others dead^ 
still honoured, trod before me." 

She came to my side. 

'* Marjorie, am I right ? " 

" Quite right ! " 

" And I ? " asked Douglas with cynical humil- 
ity. " What course am I to follow ? " 

" The course of a man who, having erred 
through ignorance once, hesitates to err through 
recklessness or villainy a second time." 

He scoffed. 
You are not a man, Marjorie." 
No, and I am thankful for it. I think less 
of men the more I know of them." 
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" I suppose you two are going to take the 
field against me, seek advice, protection, gather 
your friends round you, and damn me ? " 

" Douglas ! '' 

The exclamation came from Marion. She was 
crying bitterly now. 

*' Oh, there you stand weeping, yet I may not 
take you in my arms ; my breast is too vile for 
you to weep upon, I suppose ? " 

" No, it is not that. It is that I dare not trust 
myself, that all my love, all my heart, turns to 
you in sympathy, and reason warns me to take 
care, to exercise prudence, till I know whether I 
am right in following my desire.*' 

"Marion, you cannot mean this! It is 
out of all proportion to my sin ; you are 
taking an exaggerated view of the case. We 
are wedded. Recollect your marriage vows — 
our child ! " 

" I do. It is of those vows, of my son, I am 
thinking. I married you in all good faith, but I 
gave you my body, not my soul — no, not my soul. 
When I became the mother of your child, I did 
not suppose I had done what would be a lasting 
reproach to me, or win me that child's curse in 
the days to come.*' 

'' Marion, Marion, unsay those words ! '* 

" I cannot. If the sin were some other man's, 
you would recognise it; you are accustomed to 
the view the law takes of these errors, these slips. 
I take the view my conscience points out. My 
conscience tells me you have committed a cow- 
ardly sin ; you have done me and that poor 
woman an awful injustice.*' 
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*' I tell you it is not an unusual occurrence^ 
though, perhaps, not in the precise form of this 
one. If you knew more of the world, you would 
appreciate my conduct in making provision for 
the girl who has roused your sympathies so un- 
necessarily/' 

His Ups curled. 

*' My sense of justice is clear, though my know- 
ledge from a legal and worldly aspect may be 
cloudy. We will discuss the matter no more at 
present." 

" Take care, Marion ! If you leave me, what 
will the world say ? " 

" That I am to blame. The world always 
blames the woman — I am wise enough to know 
that, Douglas ; and a woman separated from her 
husband — whether the fault be ^hers or his — 
always rests under a shadow. Do you now see 
the injustice, the wrong, you have done me ? To 
keep my good name and position pubhcly, I must 
lose my soul, forfeit my self-respect privately. 
With hell for my conscience, the world and its 
claims would matter httle to me ; by staying 
with you I should increase your sin, and make 
my own. For the sake of my child, for the sake 
of those belonging to me, for my own soul's sake^ 
I shall do what I know to be right though it 
breaks my heart." 

I was surprised exceedingly ; I had not ex- 
pected such resolution from Marion. 

Mr Charlton's white face quivered with emo- 
tion, and he had to moisten his dry lips before he 
could speak. 

'' And what about me and my soul ? Surely 
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there is not much mercy or love in the action 
that wrecks a human being, and that human 
being your husbai^ ? What is likely to become 
of me alone ? He*^ is a queer man who can sit 
and nurse his misery and remorse in solitude. 
Oh, Marion, Marion ! *' 

The anguish, the pleading in the voice — I 
thought it must shake her. The very tone was 
a caress. Why are men given this power to 
work evil with ? why are women blamed for their 
weakness, when this very weakness is the strongest 
factor in their natures ? The struggle could not 
last much longer— she must leave his presence, or 
give in. 

She turned, holding out her hand. 

" Marjorie, are you there ? " 

'' Yes.'* We clasped hands. 

" Douglas, my care, my influence over you, 
can gain you nothing. This sin is of the past — 
that past in which I had no part. Rid yourself 
of it, atone for it, begin anew, regain my confi- 
dence, and I will be the wife I pledged myself to be. 
Till then God will care for you. When I know it 
is right for us to be together, I will come back." 

'* Well, you will not have to wait long to 
satisfy your scruples. She will not dally ; she 
hungers to finger these possessions ; she considers 
them hers, and she'll try all she knows to get 
them. Picture that woman sitting in this room, 
strumming on that piano ! A man may care for 
a companion of her class for a few brief months j 
after that, his one desire is to be rid of her. You 
will not wait long, Marion ; she'll soon set the 
law-hounds on my track." 
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He took quite a fiendish pleasure in depicting 
the part Margaret Warren would play in pulling 
his domestic bUss about his ears. 

'* Douglas, can it be kept from strangers ? I 
do not want any one to know — not even mother 
— till we are obliged to tell/' 

" I do not think we shall be obUged to tell, my 
darling, and you know I will do all that is possible 
to keep it from outsiders. I hope and beheve 
that this miserable business will have no other 
result than to draw us closer together in years to 
come, Marion." 

Marion shook her head and looked away from 
his pleading eyes. 

'* I have a plan, Douglas ; perhaps you will 
approve of it. It commends itself to me. I 
suggest that I take Marion and the child home 
with me to-morrow. Our going without you 
need excite no comment ; few men can leave 
their business at a moment's notice. When 
things are arranged peaceably, as I hope they 
may be, Marion can return, and nothing need 
ever be known by others." 

" What about your mother, Marjorie ? " 

" Mother is away ; she set off to-day to 
) Devonshire." 

'* Of course ; I had forgotten. It would not 
take much more to send me off my head. Very 
well, so be it ; you two go, and I will stay here and 
await events. We had better keep up appearances 
before the servants, Marion, for the sake of the 
future." 

" We can do that. Many married people 
quarrel, Douglas ; we have had a little tiff. 
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Come, Marjorie, I am tired. Good - night, 
Douglas." 

He made as if he would have embraced 
her, but she eluded him, and I followed her 
upstairs. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

What a night we passed ! I sat by her bed 
holding her hand, comforting her, soothing her 
as if she had been a child, till dawn came and 
she dozed. She did not mind for herself, but for 
Douglas and the child ; their future haunted her. 

"It is so awful ; if she proves her case we 
must part." 

" Marion, for the present you can do nothing 
but be patient. Everything possible will be 
done, and the ceremony may, as Douglas says, 
be void." 

" She seemed certain she had foundation for 
her claim. It is terrible, whichever way you 
look at it ! " 

And so it was ! Just one of those awful 
domestic stories that come about by keeping the 
door of conscience on the latch, so that indis- 
cretions may be pushed out of memory unrepented 
of and forgotten, till the hand of Justice brings 
them before the eyes of the world ! Just one of 
those stories people smile at when they are told 
them, and declare they cannot be true ! Inside 
famiUes the greatest tragedies happen, and only 
very few ever get heard of outside. 

I don't know what the servants thought. 



\ 
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They were too considerate to evince either cmi- 
osity or surprise when I told Kate and Nanette to 
pack up for their mistress and the child, and aU 
come back with me to Fenthorp. Jefferson and 
Cook were to remain with the master. 

I purposely did not go round to Mrs Kelway ; 
I knew her propensity for scenting mischief and 
making it. She would at once have written to 
mother a long and exciting letter, and laid a 
story out for her husband to pick at in his spare 
moments. What singular talent narrow-minded, 
stupid women display in ferreting out scandal, 
and what astonislungly correct conclusions they 
invariably arrive at ! 

Marion and Douglas parted in my presence, 
both calm and restrained. / was the most agi- 
tated. I dispatched a telegram to Isobel saying 
we were coming, and, when we arrived at the 
station, there the family stood ! Bertha snatched 
httle Douglas out of Kate's arms and kissed him 
rapturously. Isobel was more dignified, though 
her fair face beamed with joy. And my Robin, 
all smiles and blushes ! I cried when I felt his 
hot, close kisses. Here was love — ^true, pure, 
dependable ! Who would not choose to be so 
loved in this way if they could, in preference to 
any other ? One hears an immense deal of the 
joys of " wedded Ufe " ; in my opinion they are 
more than balanced by sorrows. 

The only person who suspected any cause for 
my sudden return, accompanied by Mrs Charlton 
and half her estabUshment, was Nurse. She 
stood at the gate, bright as ever, and as sharp. 
The children were out of school and the cottage 

N 
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door locked, but from the little church came 
sounds — the full tones of the organ mingling 
with the swish, swish of the sea under the 
cUffs. 

How good it is to have a home in the country ! 
Troubles seem less heavy where the birds sing 
around, and the clouds float over sea and land 
instead of houses. There is a sense of freedom, 
a chance di escape out in the open ; in the 
city one is caged, one cannot get rid of one's 
fellow - creatmres — and how monotonous they 
are ! 

The excitement of meeting wore away. We 
settled down, and I gradually drew off into my 
habitual quietness. A day or two after my return 
Nurse said to me : 

" You don't look any the better for your 
visit to town, Miss Marjorie. You must have 
been too gay." 

" No, Nurse, no. I did Uttle party-going. 
Miss Eva went out with Mrs Charlton ; / stayed 
at'^home." 

• j^" Then you are ill. Miss Marjorie ; your eyes 
are tired, and your face far too pinched." 

" You should not look or inquire too closely, 
Nm^e. I may be in love." 

'' Heaven help us, then ! " 

" It would have need to," I answered, laugh- 
ing git her alarm. *' Come, Nurse, let us cease 
jesting. I will tell you what it is. Retribution 
has arrived." 

'* Miss Marjorie, what do you mean ? " 

*' Do you recollect long ago, when I discovered 
that the Charltons were the children of that ill- 
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fated man, I suggested the possibility that Fate 
was working out Thomie's punishment through 
Marion ? " 

" Yes." 

" Nurse, Fate is working it out. We are now 
face to face with a trouble, a despair, that may 
prove a bitter sorrow, and affect Marion all her 
life, and the rest of us in proportion." 

I told her what had happened. 

"It's a dream. Miss Marjorie ; I never heard 
anything Uke it before. Who would have sup- 
posed such a thing possible ? " 

" The past may have been a dream. Nurse, a 
dream of bUss for Marion ; the future will prove 
no dream. I dare not look forward. Should that 
woman estabUsh her claim, what is to become of 
Marion and her boy ? " 

" Could the woman be bought off ? " 

" I think not ; she is a woman who values her 
good name. I admire her, and in her place I 
should do as she is doing. Moreover, if the girl 
did agree to come to terms, Marion would not 
consent. Nurse, Marion came out in quite another 
Ught under this blow. She absolutely refused to 
agree to anything that was not recognised as 
correct in law. She told her husband she would 
not have any arrangement made with the woman. 
She refused to hve with him unless she was legally 
justified in doing it ; she says one woman is as 
much entitled to justice as the other, and she will 
bear her own burden if it belongs to her. We can 
do nothing, the power is not in our hands ; and I 
take Marion's view — ^we must abide by the law." 

Nurse wept. 
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" How glad I am Mrs Hardcastle is away ! 
Why, Miss Marjorie, she would have written it 
all round — to Lady Pope, Mrs Weld, Mrs Bryant, 
and ever so manymore. If it can only be kept 
quiet ! " 

" We are tiying to do it. Nurse. The pro- 
ceedings are commenced, I hear from Mr Charlton. 
Some time must elapse before a case can be made 
out, or come into Court." 

*' Let us be thankful for that. Miss Marjorie. 
Anything may happen with time. I cannot be- 
Ueve God will so punish the innocent, for Miss 
Marion did nothing — you did nothing." 

" No. But how often the innocent are called 
upon to share the punishment of the guilty ! 
Children bom of the same parents share each 
others' sorrows as well as joys. It is one of 
Natiure's laws, it comes in the current of respon- 
sive sensibiUty and affection — a current that more 
or less circulates through a whole family, and 
binds them instinctively together. Have you 
never noticed how resemblance, constitutional 
flaws, talents, good luck, ill luck, perculates 
through famiUes ? " 

'' Yes." 

" So have I ; and if you keep on watching. 
Nurse, you'll find the same things keep on hap- 
pening." 



CHAPTER XLVII 

At first Marion was dispirited and depressed ; 
she wandered in the garden, on the sands, and 
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took little notice of any one. Then there came 
a change, brought about in this wise. Mr Eraser 
called one afternoon to see if we would help with 
an entertainment to be held iiT Eenthorp. Marion 
was in the room, and to my immense surprise 
she readily agreed to recite for him. When Mr 
Ftaser left, I turned to her. 

" Marion, are you going to recite ? " 

'' I am, Marjorie. I may as well tell you now 
as later on ; it is my intention, in the event of 
the decision going against me, to go on the stage. 
Don't interrupt me. I shall be then an outcast 
in the eyes of Society, and poor^ for I will never 
accept money from Douglas. How am I to Uve ? 
How is my child to be taken care of and 
educated ? " 

'' I will look after you and your child, 
Marion.'' 

'' That I know, but it would not be good for 
me to be idle. I should have time to think, 
Marjorie, and that I could not endure, any more 
than I could to be pointed at and pitied. My 
safeguard is employment, and my one talent 
directs me to the stage. You know it was my 
intention before I met Douglas, and it would have 
been better had I never met him." 

" That remains to be proved. I am not hope- 
less, Marion ; something may yet come to remove 
the overhanging terror." 

'* Perhaps. I will, however, be preparing my- 
self — that you must admit is wise — and I have 
for that reason jumped at this prospect of appear- 
ing in public. I must have some experience, and 
since my marriage I have had very Uttle practice. 
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I can now understand why Douglas begged me 
not to recite ' The Forsaken Merman/ Her name 
is Margaret, and it would have been an un- 
pleasant reminder/' 

Back to my memory came the night of the 
dance, when I had been at a loss to account for 
his extraordinary emotion. This explained it. 
If I could only have known what was passing 
through his mind then, how he was seeking to 
justify his intention against his knowledge of 
right and wrong ! I could see it all now. No 
wonder his conscience pricked, and his nerves 
took their revenge by reproducing in his fevered 
imagination the " Margaret " so weirdly invoked 
by Marion. Well might he cower and flinch, and 
finally become savage, after the manner of man- 
kind when frightened, as Marion called : 

" Margaret, hist ! come quick, we are here ! " 

I seemed to see again that lighted room, that 
crowd of people, and in the centre that girl, in her 
gossamer robes of pale sea-green, teUing the story 
of the woman who, hearing the sound of the far- 
off bell, says : 

" I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the Uttle grey church on the shore to-day ; 
'Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me ! 
And J lose my poor soul. Merman, here with thee ! " 

How many women may re-echo that plaint — 
I lose my poor soul here with thee ! 

This idea of Marion's to go on the stage irked 
me considerably. It was not the stage itself I 
objected to, but those who frequented the theatres, 
not to study the drama, but to look at the ac- 
tresses, much as a farmer looks at cattle in a pen — 
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something that can be bought at a price, things 
displayed for their inspection, to be loosely talked 
about, handled, and, when wearied of, re-sold as 
one would a prize dog ! The ballet is the special 
attraction to these old and young sinners, and 
there they sit, these men of money, these dis- 
gusting specimens of what is called '* fast Ufe," 
a smile of insolent appropriation on their sensual 
faces, the gUtter of greed in their eyes ! Little 
wonder many women turn from the stage, 
that parents are scared when a child talks of 
going upon it ! Knowing these things, I recoiled 
from having a sister of mine exposed to the gaze, 
the sickening remarks, of such a loathsome set. 
I had rather she earned her bread at the most 
menial labour, and kept out of the reach of such 
blasting, corrupting associations. 

The concert came off, and differed in no 
respect from other functions of that class. If 
you would ever Uke to ascertain what lack of 
comparison and unchecked self-glorification will 
do, what absolute idiots it will make of those who 
otherwise might be fairly inteUigent individuals, go 
and live in a village ! There every one is an 
undiscovered genius, a shining light, lost to the 
world from some admissible cause or other ; and 
their beUef in what they "might have been" renders 
them perfectly contented with what they " are^ 

Listening knd looking, taking upon myself the 
ofiice of impartial critic, I coidd not blind my- 
self to the fact that Marion had talent — ^talent 
that, if properly farmed, would in time bring her 
into the front ranks. Then her appearance — ^that 
was simply charming ; and though some worthy 
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people scoff at the statement, and hang all their 
success upon the peg of ability, those who have 
had experience know that had they been plain- 
looking, recognition of their talent would have 
been tardy in coming. 

Hardly a day passed without bringing Marion 
a letter from her husband. He wrote her long 
pleading epistles, full of love for her and her 
child, and she never repUed to them. She steeled 
her heart against him, though I surprised her in 
a torrent of tears after the arrival of one of these 
letters. 

'* I will not write to him, Marjorie — ^you must. 
I dare not trust myself. I should lapse into 
words of love. Sometimes I feel as if I must go 
back to Douglas.'* 

*' Marion, I am not going to suggest anything 
to you/' 



CHAPTER XLVni 

TimQ passed ; my mother stayed on at 
Torquay, and now Bertha had joined her. She 
made no mention of returning, but I knew that 
when the fit took her, she would descend upon 
my quiet household with scanty warning. We 
were in the middle of summer, and Fenthorp had 
its visitors, its gaieties of a very mild nature ; 
and the little grey church could not accommo- 
date all the worshippers, so a tent had to be 
erected in the churchyard, and there they sang 
and prayed, and forgot the sobbing and sighing 
in the city they had left — ^that big city, where 
they struggle and fight for daily bread, and die 
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never knowing what it is to feel the cool wind 
that blows in from the sea and gives fresh Ufe. 

One morning a letter in Dr Ruskin's writing 
came. I opened it, and, to my surprise, there was 
a letter for mother from Africa. We knew no one 
in Africa save Thornie, and of him we had heard 
nothing for years, and never expected to hear aga&n. 

With the letter in my hand, I stood thinking. 
Should I open it ? Isobel and Marion had gone 
to bathe from a Uttle tent in the cliffs, where the 
larks had their homes and sang above the calm 
sea, where the rabbits sat and stroked their ears 
in the moonlight, and the water-fowl called across 
the sands to each other. I would not wait for my 
sister's return; I would ask Nurse what she thought. 

She came, Marion's child in her arms. 

'' Put that child down, please. Nurse, and 
listen to me. This is a letter from Pretoria, and 
addressed to mother. Dr Ruskin has sent it on. 
It must contain news of Thornie — probably bad 
news. Shall I open it, or send it on to mother ? " 

'' Open it, Miss Hardcastle. If it's any trouble 
or annoyance, where' s the use of sending it on to 
Madam ? She would only fret and upset herself 
and the young ladies, and in the end you'd have 
to do all there was to be done. Open it. Miss 
Marjorie." ^ 

I opened it, and read : ' 

'' Salvation Army Barracks, 
'' Pretoria. 

'' Madam, — It is my sad and painful duty to 
inform you that your son, Thomecroft Hardcastle, 
died here on the 20th of June. He came to us in 
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a state of utter destitution caused by drink. He 
had been going under a false name^ and it was 
only just before his death that he gave his correct 
name and your address. He did not express any 
wish for any one, or leave any message. — ^Madam, 
I am, yours obediently, 

" Henry Palmer, 
" Captaifirin-Charge.^' 



It 



Oh, Miss Marjorie ! " 

We might have been prepared for some such 
ending as this, Nurse. Remember the nights he 
came home drunk, the days he lay about in- 
capable. Have you forgotten that by his hand 
that child's grandfather died ? Oh, Nurse, where's 
the use of pretending surprise at this ending, at 
our threatened disgrace ? The thread of sin has 
run through the family, and we are bound to 
suffer. If now it may end, if we are called upon 
to endure nothing worse, I shall be grateful to 
God for His mercy." 

*' You are right. Miss Hardcastle," replied 
Nurse, drying her eyes, '* but it does seem such 
a death for a gentleman's son to die." 

" He might not have died a natural death, 
Nurse. You are never certain when a man given 
to drink has the Uves of others in his keeping. 
I am thankful he is dead, and that we alone 
know that horrible story." 

" Have you heard how Mr Charlton is going 
on. Miss Marjorie ? " 

" Not very lately. But you may depend upon 
it, the case is going on, and will continue to go to 
the end. To speak the truth, that young woman 
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has my sympathy, Nurse ; she had a wicked 
deception practised upon her. She did not sin 
either willingly or knowingly, and that makes all 
the difference. Marion's position is perhaps worse, 
and I fear the suspense is becoming too much for 
her. She is feeUng keenly the separation from 
her husband. She has to struggle against inclina- 
tion on one side, and right on the other. Some 
girls would not have left him ; they would have 
waited till it was proved one way or other. Marion 
at once decided to do what she knew to be right, 
and I honour her for it." 

" So do I, and I think she will come out victori- 
ous. Men know what they are about. Mr Charlton 
knew that marriage was not worth twopence." 

'* Then he is actually worse than he at first 
appeared ! " 

Nurse smiled. 

*' Men rarely settle down till they have had 
their fling, cost what it may, Miss Marjorie, and 
it does not do to inquire too closely into their 
lives." 

No doubt Nurse was correct. 

*' I will write and tell mother the sad news^ 
and no one else save Isobel. It is better passed 
over." 

'' Won't you teU Mr Todd ? " 

" What for, Nurse ? I have heard that he is 
leaving the old Vicar and thinking of marrying." 

" Thank goodness ! A wife with a will of her 
own would be the saving of him." 

" Todd is not a man to marry, and unless the 
lady has ample means, they are more Ukely to 
arrive at starvation than glory." 



i 
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I wrote the two letters, confessedly in a spirit 
of thankfulness. All such men as Thornecroft 
Hardcastle are better dead. At the end of three 
days my mother repUed. It was a characteristic 
letter. I never knew my mother forget herself 
under any circumstances. Her distress hinged, 
as usual, upon the trouble her son's death had 
caused her ; the loss of that son was a minor 
matter. Upon receipt of the news she had been 
obliged to go to bed, and so disarranged all their 
plans ! She wondered how Thornie could have 
got into such a state, and she assured me that 
while she was so prostrated by the shock I need 
not expect her to return. Dear lady, it was the 
last thing I wished her to do ! 

I was watching Isobel and Mr Eraser in the 
garden. I had watched a good few couples in 
my time, and I saw what was going to befall 
them. They were wandering into the land of 
Love. God bless them, and keep them there! 
Marion had taken possession of a room at the 
back of the house, and there she was reciting. 
Douglas and Robin, in charge of the nurses, had 
gone to Whitham Woods. The gate cUcked and 
the telegraph boy entered — ^the boy who spent 
every spare moment rooting what he called 
" odd me dodds '* out of their holes in the 
shingly walls. I took the message through the 
open window. 

'' Hanmore Common. 
'* Come at once, Margaret dying. 

" Alice Lucas." 

Nurse packed my small jap hamper, I was 
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[oing by the next train. I told Isobel and Marion 
had urgent business in London. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

It was evening when I reached Barking. The 
drive through those quiet EngUsh lanes was lovely, 
with twiUght settling upon the land. We passed 
a wood on a hill-side, then went up a hill, and 
suddenly came out at the top on to a broad 
road with a green, a small church, and one or two 
tiny cottages half hidden in their gardens. I had 
not expected to find this httle colony on the top, 
perched up out of the way of the world, one might 
say. The cab stopped. I made my way to the 
post-office. At the next gate stood an intelligent 
woman of perhaps forty, whom I at once surmised 
to be Miss Lucas. 

'' Miss Hardcastle, this is Mrs Snow's." 

I entered. The little parlour was so fresh and 
sweetly scented, all the odours of garden and 
wood clung about it. This room belonged to 
Miss Lucas. She was a very superior woman — 
a woman at rest, and secure in her own knowledge 
of how to grapple with the world. 

" You know all about this sad business, Miss 
Lucas ? " 

" Everything. I sent for you on my own 
responsibility." 

" How is she — Margaret ? " 

" Passing away. The doctor will come to- 
morrow. She may five till then. He can do 
nothing ; one of the valves of her heart is seriously 
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injured. She had a bad fall before her boy was 
bom. I believe the shock and fretting has caused 
a great deal of the injury, if not all. I think she 
is being mercifully taken, Miss Hardcastle. I 
doubt the ending of these inquiries being in her 
favour, and by going now, she will be spared a 
great deal of sorrow." 

" I would give an3rthing if I could undo this 
mischief. There's my poor sister and her child, 
and this dying woman and hers." 

" I beUeve you would. Margaret has told me 
about you, and about Mrs Charlton. She is sorry 
for you both, she has no feeUng of resentment. 
I think, and so I have told her, that she was to 
blame. She did not dehberately do wrong, but 
her ideas were ridiculous. She looked too high, 
she was quite out of her position. Was a gentle- 
man Ukely to marry a girl of her class, however 
pretty ? Her poor fond mother was to blame in 
bringing her up so exclusively, and the Rector's 
wife was a great deal in fault for making too much 
of her, taking undue notice of her, and putting her 
out of conceit with her own equals. No young 
man round here was good enough for her, and she 
was above service ! More harm is done by girls 
getting a wrong impression of themselves and 
their prospects than people imagine. They are 
safer in their own class than anywhere else. She 
had the opportunity of reading, and thereby 
gained a wider and more varied knowledge than 
was compatible with her social condition. She 
copied the ways and manners of her superiors, 
and, thus equipped, she believed herself a lady, 
and fit to marry a gentleman ; and when she left 
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her home, I am persuaded she went in quest of 
this idol of her imagination, and thereby fell an 
easy and wiUing victim. Taking all the circum- 
stances into account, I think it's a mercy she 
came off as well as she did. But for this un- 
fortunate flight of fancy, the poor girl might have 
been happily married to a very respectable young 
fellow here. He would have made her a good 
and kind husband. But no ; he did not come 
up to her ideal ; she objected to his dress, his 
manners ; she felt she was designed by Provi- 
dence for something better — ^that vague, phantom- 
like ' something * that so many people spend the 
best years of their lives pursuing, and never 
catch.'* 

There was truth and common-sense in what 
Miss Lucas said. Her view was the correct one ; 
she placed the case upon an entirely unemotional 
basis, and arrived at a sound conclusion. 

" Does Margaret expect me. Miss Lucas ? '* 

"Yes. I told her I should send for you. I 
may tell you she is going to make a request to you ; 
she wants you to befriend her boy.'* 

" And I will. And I am certain his father 
will not desert him." 

" There, that's the difficulty. She does not 
wish Mr Charlton to have anything to do with 
him, not even to see him. When Stanley grows 
up, he is not to know about his parents. They 
are to be dead. She declares that no good could 
come of any intercourse with, or knowledge of, 
his father. She is excessively bitter against Mr 
Charlton." 

*' And I am not surprised. You take the 
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world's view of the case, Miss Lucas ; I take the 
woman's, and I shall always think her much to 
be pitied. Had she been shameless, caring nothing 
for her good name, I should have said ' Serve her 
right.' But this girl was over-careful, and he 
wickedly deceived her to overcome her scruples ; 
and when she believed she was doing right, she was 
tricked into doing wrong." 

" That is how she feels ; that is precisely her 
view. Well, let us go to her." 

By the open bedroom window the old mother 
sat. She curtsied to me. That poor, sorrow- 
stricken old woman to curtsey to me I I embraced 
her, and held the withered hands in mine, my 
heart aching for her. It was her only child lying 
there dying in shame ! How I thanked God that 
I had money, that I could smooth out the re- 
mainder of Ufe's road to her, that she need never 
want for anything again, never receive charity 
from unsympathetic hands ! I could not, alas ! 
undo the wrong or blot out the past, but I could 
cheer the lonely Ufe, and gratify every wish to the 
ending of it. 

The girl on the bed opened her eyes. She did 
not smile. Whether she was pleased to see me I 
could not determine. I thought it Ukely she was 
beyond all outside emotion ; feeUng with her 
must have been nearly expended, exhausted by 
disappointment. One constantly notices in life 
how continual disparagement and disappointment 
blunts the fine edge of feeUng. 

" Margaret, here is Miss Hardcastle," said 
Miss Lucas. 

*' Ask Miss Hardcastle to be seated." 
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CHAPTER L 

The expression and the tone, though faint, 
recalled Miss Lucas* remark about '* borrowed 
manners from her betters/' Poor child ! she had 
learnt her part well ; she had not ceased playing 
it even now, when life was almost played out. 

I bent over her, and asked : 

" Can I do an5rthing for you, Margaret ? *' 

'* Kindly say Mrs Warren. I was married 
under that name, and my boy is registered as 
Stanley Warren." 

" Certainly I will say Mrs Warren.'* 

'* I should like " — she spoke in gasps and with 
evident difficulty — '* to speak about Stanley. He 
needs a friend, a different friend from either 
mother or Miss Lucas. He will want some one 
with influence to help him on. Will you befriend 
him. Miss Hardcastle ? ** 

'' I wiU." 

*' And you will keep him away from that bad 
man, his father ? You will not let him give my 
boy any money, or have anything to do with 
him ? I want him brought up as Stanley Lucas 
Warren, and he is to be told his parents are dead. 
Here his father is beUeved to be dead, I am a 
widow. Mother does not understand what has 
happened lately — Miss Lucas said there was no 
need to worry her — so that the original story still 
holds good, and it is better for the poor child. 
You would say, forgive that child's father ? you 
would hold out my forgiving that man as a 
o 
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voucher that I should be forgiven ? I cannot 
accept it. God must please Himself. I am dis- 
appointed in God*s justice. Don't be shocked — 
take my view of the situation, put yourself in 
my place. There is the promise, ' As you sow so 
shall you reap.' I did not sow sin, yet I reaped 
injury. I strove to keep the straight path, and 
I was decoyed on to the crooked one ; the de- 
ception was of such a nice and respectable order 
that my feeUngs were not shocked into suspicion. 
I was led along willingly, happily, to my destruc- 
tion, and God let it be done. Don't speak. Miss 
Hardcastle ; don't suggest mercy and forgiveness 
yet to come. I cannot petition for pardon for a 
sin I was unconscious of committing. He — that 
man — must bear the double burden, and it shall 
never be lessened by any asking of mine. He has 
my curse — my lasting curse." 

She lay calm and white on the bed. The voice 
was moderate, it might have been an ordinary 
conversation ; but the upturned eye gleamed and 
glowed with fire and firmness, directness, as if she 
already saw and spoke with some one. I bent 
nearer. 

" Mrs Warren, will you try to think there is 
good yet to come — that your wrongs and suffer- 
ings have not been in vain ? " 

There was a derisive upUfting of the brows. 

" Good !— to whom ? " 

" Your child." 

" Aye, the second victim of this social tragedy. 
I have tried that train of thought. Miss Hard- 
castle, and derived no comfort from it. Stanley 
will have to struggle through life without the care 
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or support of either father or mother — does that 
appear to you in the light of a blessing ? His 
parentage, his family, must remain a mystery and 
invoke his and others' curiosity — does that argue 
for good ? No, Miss Hardcastle, we must leave 
it. Life is a great mystery and disappointment, 
and God's dealings with His people a greater/* 

I agreed ; it was better left, the reading of 
this riddle was not for us. 

*' Can I do anything for you, Mrss^Warren ? ** 

'* I think not ; 5^u have already done a great 
deal, and promised more. You have not scorned 
me, or belittled my grievance ; you have treated 
me as a woman on your own level, you have 
not committed the popular error of letting your 
condolence savour of tolerance. Miss Hardcastle, 
Igthank you.*' 

Were these sentiments, this behaviour, be- 
fitting a girl who had been duped, downtrodden, 
her pride crushed, her death accelerated by 
grief ? I thought not. Here was undoubtedly 
one of the riddles of Providence. 

'* No thanks are needed. I shall carry out 
your wishes, and your mother and your child 
will be well, and kuidly cared for." 

" Thank you. My death is a reUef to you, 
Miss Hardcastle, is it not ? " 

She smiled. 

I was taken by surprise. 

" You need not answer ; I understand. Natu- 
rally your sympathy is with your sister, and my 
death stops all proceedings, and leaves the way 
clear for her. I do not blame her for my misery, 
but I do blame that man. Miss Lucas has ex- 
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plained to me that my masquerading out of my 
true position has brought all this upon me ; that 
had I been contented in my proper place I should 
have got married to some deserving young man 
and hved a peaceful and respected Ufe. I see her 
meanings and she may be right, but I could never 
have married such a man. I would not have 
been wife to any hoyden* dressed in ill-fitting 
clothes, who ate cold bacon with a clasp-knife^ 
and smelt of mangel-wiu^els acd the dung-heap. 
No, I had rather have it as it is. ^ f was not fitted 
for my Ufe ii\ some way, and this h^ to happen, 
I suppose.'* 

*' Let us forget the past, Mrs Warren. Is 
there anything more you wo«ld like me to do for 
you ? " 

*' Yes. Stay till the end,. and go and^see fay 
boy. Mother, take Miss Har^castle." . 



.V. 



CHAPTER LI 

1 

The old woman led me into a tiny clo^t of a 
room at the back of the cottage. TTia:^ asldep, 
lay a fine little boy, who rqpninded me *of the 
child Douglas ; nor was it astonishii%— the two 
children had the same father. The grannie began 
to crow over him and touch the chubby hands 
flung out on the patchwork quilt. 

'* He's a beauty, he is ! Margaret says you 
knew his father, miss ? " 

'' Yes, I did." 

*' Aye, my daughter she married a gentleman ; 
but she was always a lady, quite a lady was 
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Margaret, so no wonder at it ! She was always 
different to other girls round here, and there was 
no one fit to mate with our Margaret. Her father 
he was a scholar. He was sexton of the church 
for many a year, and it was beautiful to hear him 
give out the hymns. He did it as finely as the 
Rector himself. He was always for books and 
learning, and Margaret took after him.'* 

Perhaps Margaret was not so much to blame. 
There may have been a better strain of blood in 
the girl's veins that prompted those desires and 
aspirations for a different position, and raised the 
objection to her present one. Looked at in that 
light — ^too often a correct one — ^her conduct was 
not so unaccountable or absurd. On that hill- 
top, out of reach of the many, a strange peace 
seemed to dwell. The very people of the fit tie 
colony clustered there made hardly any sound. 
Here in the middle of summer, when aU Nature 
is throbbing, it seemed quiet. In winter it must 
have been as the stillness of death. I remarked 
upon it to Miss Lucas as we stood outside. Lights 
twinkled in but two cottages — oiu*s and another. 

" How do you manage to exist here. Miss 
Lucas, in this extreme sohtude ? " 

*' Very well. In truth, it suits me exactly. I 
have the children to teach, and I play the organ 
in church. Then I have my own work, and it is 
that which sustains me.*' 

" Work ! What sort of work ? " 

'* I write. It is slow, very dispiriting and 
disappointing, but fascinating. I have no friends 
to help me, and very Uttle money, so that I 
am obUged to live sparingly. I am hoping to 
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make something for my old age. My little income 
has diminished terribly of late years/* 

'* Do you write under your own name ? '* 

" No, that is done but seldom ; my nom-de^ 

flume is " 

I knew the name, had read some of the stories 
— stories I had not forgotten. And to think this 
plain-looking, poorly-dressed, hidden-away woman 
should have written them ! As we stood talking 
in the quiet night, I began to feel the charming 
influence of my companion, to form some idea of 
the majestic power that ebbs and flows in such a 
character. 

Have you made any money. Miss Lucas ? '* 
No, but I keep on writing because it is a moral 
support to me ; I should have died of despair 
years ago if it had not been for the gift of imagina- 
tion. God must mean me to succeed ultimately 
— ^to either better myself, or some other person." 

The door of the cottage with the light in the 
window opened, and a woman asked : 

How is Mrs Warren now. Miss Lucas ? " 
Quiet ; seemingly at peace, Mrs Donald." 
Well, well ! You are not afraid to be by 
yourselves. Miss Lucas ? " 

" There is nothing to be afraid of ! Death is 
my greatest friend ; / have no one else to expect." 
It was midnight ere we went indoors, the 
church clocks for miles round had struck, and the 
leaves and grasses bent their heads and whispered 
to each other in the silence. In her chair sat Mrs 
Snow asleep. Margaret Warren was wide awake, 
with eyes that saw through this world and into 
the next. 
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" Stay with me. Do not wake mother/' 
We stayed and, waited while the weary 
spirit went gladly back to its Giver, while the girl 
who had found this world so bitter thankfully 
turned to her inheritance in the next. Margaret 
Warren entered into her possession as the first 
gUmmer of red appeared in the east. 



CHAPTER LII 

Having, with Mrs Snow and Miss Lucas, made 
all necessary arrangements, I retiurned to London. 
Arrived there, I went to see my brother-in-law, 
Douglas Charlton. 

When he saw me, his thoughts flew in appre- 
hension to Marion and the boy. 

" There is nothing the matter with either your 
wife or child. I bring news. To me it is sad ; 
to you it will be otherwise, I expect, since it 
concerns you and yours very nearly.'* 

" I hardly dare expect anything in the shape 
of good news, Marjorie. Look at me ! My hair 
is turning white, my spirit is nearly broken, I am 
an old man long before my time. A Uttle more 
of this suspense and misery, and I shall be mad. 
I hve in dread — dread that I may never be re- 
united to Marion. Nothing else matters to me. 
People wonder at the change in me, Marjorie. My 
life at present is so utterly wretched, that I care 
not to keep it. I am just waiting to see the 
finish, and how Marion takes it. If she turns 
from me, I shall kill myself." 

" I see you are suffering, and you deserve it. 
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Why men should escape, or expect to escape, the 
consequences of their sms, I cio not understand. 
God is too merciful many times. He is merciful 
now. Your misery is about at an end, Douglas." 

" How ? What do you mean ? " 

" You are a free man. Whether you were 
legally tied or no, you are free now, freed by 
Death. Margaret is dead." 

" Thank God, thank God ! You are certain ? '* 

** Quite. I am just come from Hanmore 
Common. All proceedings, all suspense is ended 
— ended by Death. Say ' Thank God ! * again if 
you wish to — I say so. Thank God that my 
sister's name will not be dragged forth for the 
amusement and comments of a rude public! 
Thank God that the girl you wronged may lie 
sleeping without any sense of shame till the 
Day of Judgment ! Then she will confront you, 
Douglas Charlton, and God wiU judge between 
you.*' 

" Marjorie, I repeat my sin was no greater 
than another's. There is forgiveness ; Christianity 
promises it to us; prayerfiil repentance gains it 
for us. Other women forgive and forget.'* 

" Not women of her stamp ; to them forgive- 
ness and forget fulness are impossible. Pray and 
repent all you can, how you can ; but I take the 
real meaning to be, the essence of Christianity to 
mean this — how you treat your fellow-creatures, 
not how much you pray for yourself. Margaret 
did not forgive you ; she died cursing you." 

He shuddered and turned away. Whether 
dread or remorse held him I could not 
tell. Probably the former, for to my thinking 
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it was late in the day to feel regret for the 
past ; and since these errors are inherent to 
man's nature, doubtless Providence has kindly 
provided him with the means of obliterating their 
memory from his conscience. 

" And the chUd ? " 

" Is my care. I promised his mother. Doug- 
las, she died hating you, and you are to have 
nothing to do with her boy. It is the best ; the 
relationship is dead. I ^^ so arrange that he 
can never trace any connection. I am doing this 
for my sister's sake." 

" Thank you, Marjorie. I must give you the 
money.*' , ^ 

" No, not a farthing. I pledged my word to 
his mother that you should have nothing to do 
with him. Never speak of it again." 

" I can go to Marion now ? " 

" Come to-morrow. Let me tell her first." 

Late that night I told my sister where I 
had been, what had happened, and I begged 
her to forgive her husband and forget the 
past. 

"He did not think his sin was any different 
to the sin of other men. It is your business to 
forgive, Marion, for his sake, and for your child's. 
A wife is in a sense responsible for the man she 
marries ; she may not drive him to despair, or 
discard him for past errors. You took him for 
better or for worse, just as he was; and since he 
has kept faith with you, and been to you all a 
husband should be, you must let bygones be 
bygones. He is coming to-morrow." 

Her face flushed with joy. 
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" Marjorie, I have been so miserable ! I am 
flad that poor creatmre is dead — I cannot help 
)eing glad. It is best so, and it is God's doing, 
so it must be right/' 

" Yes, I beUeve it is, Marion." 



CHAPTER LHI 

The meeting between Douglas and Marion I 
did not see, but they came in to supper looking 
supremely happy. 

" It*s always wisest to keep a still tongue, Miss 
Maijorie. This rent is patched up, and few are 
aware there ever was one. Had it been told, it 
had never been forgotten, and Mrs Chariton would 
have been condoled with by her friends to her 
life's end." 

Nurse spoke wisely. 

The following morning Douglas asked me if I 
would take entire charge of the boy while he and 
Marion went to Switzerland on a second honeymoon. 

They had only been gone a week, when Todd 
arrived, arrayed in decent attire, and made us 
acquainted with the astonishing news of his 
engagement to Miss Victoria Millroy. 

" Is she young, Todd ? " asked Isobel. 

'* I should not think so. But that is one of 
the questions a prudent man never asks the ob- 
ject of his choice, especially if she has money." 

*' Then she has money ? " 

" Assuredly, my dear girl ; otherwise you 
would not find this child chaining himself to such 
a fright. Being naturally truthfiS, I cannot, upon 
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this occasion, depart from my established rule, 
and I must therefore own that my adored Victoria 
has no outward beauty. But inside her bank- 
book there is briUiancy untold, and I ever pre- 
ferred hidden worth, which is so much more 
valuable and lasting than the garishness called 
by the worldly-minded — beauty. One of the 
first and best proofs of her excellence is the 
gift she is making me of the living of * Moreton 
Hampton.' '* 

'* So you are going to be your wife's pen- 
sioner ? *' 

'* Dear sister, you have yet much to learn. 
Wedded people are one — one Ufe, one will, one 
purse. I consider that one of the most beautiful 
of all arrangements — one that no sensible man 
would object to." 

" And the lady's family, Todd ? '' 

'* Victoria's family ! Ahem ! her family will 
continue to inhale the bracing air of Margate, and 
minister to the creature comforts of its visitors. 
Her father is a noted man.'" 

'' Noted for what ? " 

** The ' long pull,' my dear. He made his 
fortune by the * long pull.' " 
He is a — pubhcan ! " 

Yes, a pubhcan — ^a man of mark'in" ancient 
history, but not necessarily in these days more a 
sinner than other men." 

We laughed. The braggardism of this shame- 
less fellow made one disposed to mirth, when you 
knew what manner of thing it was that had taken 
upon itself the guidance of "Moreton Hampton "^ 
heavenwards ! 
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" When do you mairy, Todd ? '* 

" Shortly. We are having a quiet wedding. 
Victoria is past the age when a showy ceremony is 
advisable. She will think only of me^ seek only 
my admiration.** 

When my mother heard of her future daughter- 
in-law, something Uke consternation seized upon 
her. But after a few facts came to light resulting 
from her dear son's exploits, she altered her time, 
and let Victoria appropriate him willingly. 

By degrees the difficulties that had encom- 
passed us faded away, and a brighter prospect 
opened before us. 

Isobel's marriage to Mr Fraser took place in 
the spring. I alone was to be an old maid, and 
I did not regret it then, and I do not now. My 
Robin is my companion, my tried and trusted 
love, and from my quiet home I can keep a 
motherly eye all round, and stretch out a helping 
hand. 

In the letter, and with the spirit, I kept my 
promise to the dead woman, and there is a no 
more successful young farmer in His Majesty's 
domains than Stanley L. Warren, or a happier 
man. 

Fame has taken Douglas Charlton by the hand, 
and often, as I listen to the praise lavished upon 
him for uprightness and abiUty, and make one at 
their brilliant gatherings, my mind reverts to that 
evening long ago when the error of his earlv Ufe 
was laid bare before me, and I watched the 
gathering of one of the blackest clouds that ever 
hovered over two young people. Thank God it 
has gone, gone for ever ! And now I look back 
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upon it as a lesson learnt in the past^ to enable u& 
the better to appreciate the present. 

The night is wild and wet without, but we are 
bright and gay within. Already I hear the hurry- 
ing feet, the merry voices. The old house is full 
of young folks, and my sohtude is ended, for they 
can't play many games, or dance many dances^ 

without Aunt Marjorie ! 

• ••••• 

Friend, because sorrow has not shattered thy 
heart, or misfortune knocked at thy door, do not 
arrogate to thyself immunity from temptation or 
sin, or a higher place than thy neighbour. We 
may all have need to pray this prayer — " Christ, 
put Thy Cross between me and my sins at the 
Last Day." 



THE END 



PrinUd h HENRY J. DRANE, 
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THE IMPERIAL GAME. As played by the Nations. Price Is. By 
Antiwood. 

BRITAIN'S WEALTH IN GREATER BRITAIN. By H. 8. Thomas 
Price Is. 
" The book is likely to prove useful."— 7V>-Ztey. 

THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRAM 

for the past 10 years. By Arthur Fell, M.A., F S.S. Prioe 6d. 

*' Full of useful facts and figures."— Ledfrury Itnwrter, 

" The fubjeok is MfaBirably dealt with.**' JTsllsr Vow6rayriaMa 



Children's Illustrated Oift Books. 

THE WHITE PBINCE. By 
Kate Stixwat. IUdb- 
Imted with SO (all -pa^ 
and aumerooi other pio- 
tnrea by W. V. Coles 
Qoth ezb«, bevelled bottrda. 
White toU Md Tiro Jnlw 



Pr/ce 39. 6tf. 



" Wvni piai'^ imvt Ih |Wni to ' "Da 
WUttFriBOBi' The BMDM of bh* Howtra 
«r* (ndomd wltli bumiIdi*, uhI ■ millr 
nnCtT Mtt dnnM la eoicUd wUta U» 
•oweriliirlli of lb« dUfmnt w—mm 
u drmmatit ftrtmtt'—Th* LUttary 
WmW. 

•*T«rj wnVMy llhutntad, and apC b> 
tewbclilidniita^-' ' "- ' " 



inTbodr <Aa CH In theae Ii 
bn opon a norri niblMt li 
tmaa hnk, and treat It ■»• 



la ionlT •MHtod to mnDpnlia. u 
maf Donfiatnlata MIbb MAnwar 
ohHiBlnr aton, hrto Uw dalntr apini « 
•ihMi fta lUiutratoc tua U»nn(taly 
*n(«r*d na trlnUiia i* (iccllent. aod 
- . ■ -_^_ ^__ Ifca binding, wHh Ha daalfii ol wMta 

^ * ^^^ triana and whl» naea, moat atimctlv*- 

Mw a/ A»t. 9| »* f. —rkaAnbfJbr. 

WILHEUTS FOBTUHE, and other Fairy Tales. By B. StiioMn Thchfson. 
IllnatTBlod. Pries 3b. 6d. 
" Baaatnol MoriM.-— IMIfr. 
"A nrrolerarlT laaflnad Mi ol atortaa . wlB prora a graat laraarita wtUi tba 

" nauaiial weeltanca. "—£*••»> WotV. 

THB THUE STORY OF TIDfLEY WIHKS AND TAKEY TUSS. Told 
by lliemsolrefl, and EdiU<d by their kind MiatroaB " Kitty." Charm- 
iogly illiutnUed, and prettily booud in oloth, gUt. Price 2b. fid. 

" w* haTe bm a t«7 pntMlj (-t-np boiA adapUd la cMMm ... 11 la qnlta antatUTntat.' 

" A twt] tMurat and liilcnaUnB atol;.*— Gta«f«w BamU. 

THE KIMO OF THB CATS. A Chiirtmaa Htory for oldw children. 

Written aad llhiatrated vlUi 16 original drawing! by A. C. Stahmjs. 

Fries as. Od. 
» lMaaHll]i n aaila H l bf Uw >alkK.--UlN<snr r«rU. 
•• A^SMibv MofT a( i^Bal 1lla.--0tanar. 

TBI ODD FAHCIES OF OWEN, A Book of CUldren't «todes and 
piotnrsa, writteo hj OwMi Forwood. With 10 fnll-pa^ oolonred 
piotarBs and nnoieroiiB oatllne wood blocks tnm dnwinn by the 
Mtbor. Sbs, Hi by S^ obktw. fiioe 3s. Od. 
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Miscellcmeous Pubticattons. 



THE NEW CINDERELLA. Kleven Hays. By Lftdy Gathsbinu Milkes 

Gaskxll. Cloth extra, large orown 8to; Price 68. (or each Phf eon 

behad in paper covers at 6d,). 

" Excellent raadinjf, and should lend themselTM remMtekiy wfgL to prodmMtaa b an 
amvt9wr troniM,*'---minday Special 

" Bright, short pUys (whioh may be had separat^y) well raited to (unatoiir pe t f o i ' «a nce«**-- 
The Boolnnan. 

MISS MARIE OORELLI. By Kjuvt CUbb. An WdUum-iU-lnxe, printed on 
snperior antique wove V^V^T^t crown 8vo, to range in sisee with the 
Works of this Popular Writer. lUnstrated with Urge specially-taken 
piotures. Price 58. nett. Edition limited to 500 copies, eaoli copy 
being nnmbered. 

SIR HENRY IRVING AND MISS ELLEN TERRY. By WAvnoL Gal- 

TXRT. A roQord of over twenty years at the Lvoeum Theatre. 
Illustrated with 76 superb pictures, many of which can vMfyer be 
reproduced. Two hunored and fifty Oopies only of this editioii minted 
for England, and fifty for America. EUkoh one numbered. Price m. neM. 
Onlp a/euf can now be had. 

AT HOME IN INDIA. By Mrs. Hebbbbt Retkolds. Price lis. 

" The oixboome of a remarkably welMcepr diary . . . pleaeant and at^raotire rending. **> 
CoufUry Life, 

VIEWS OF LIFE fOF A LESSER MAN). Derived from Popular Ptxyrerbe 
by CABOiiUni Gbajuct. Just published. Cloth extra. Foolscap 8vo. 
Price Is. 6d. 

*' Hie reader wiH see that he wUl get In this Tohmie soaie wH, sad ht magr be Mnai 'si tha^ be 
will also find come i^isdom."— 5|peo(ator. 

*' Will be read with enjoyment by meet people."— ForlMire Peit 

THE DAYSPRING FROM ON HIGH. By Estrxk FAirmnTU. Flbbt. 
2 vols. 0s. each. 

A Book every Lady cughi to have, 
THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By S. O. In cMk oofwi. Prioe Is. 

" Wm be read with interest by women."- JkMp Grvpkie, 

" Sndh works are ao doubt needed."— TTk^ HhoUman, 

" Has agitated the entire office^" ^BU Jumet^t Omette, 

"The book Is well worth readinfrfiMr ths c«od«nati]t«d oynlelnisf tlwwMlfBMMMSiaad 
the niefal adviee whioh will be found In Its pafes."->uMe O pi m U n, 

** The oounsels of this book are . . . fun of gtx>d ■eiMe."~4M^<^o*'* 



MUST YIELD TO WIN. By Adbldta. Crown 8to, dotii. Price Ss. 6d. 

k CHILD OF JAPAN. By Edward H. Housb. Oown 8vo, ololli. Price 
3s. M. 

" There are few people who will not want to bear udMS so k«f»fr a iisMtut ef Japaa. sad so 
intelligeir^ a writer m Mr. Hoone, has to mt abeat the mloriimarlfa that thslr aavooatee 
not wiWng to iisve ne know." 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS— Continued. 

Btwdlee in Small Philosophy. By Hugo Ames. Price 

It. 6d. 

Twixt the Lights ; or, Odd Notes from Odd Times. 
With odMr SkbbchM and Drawings in Blaok and White by 
W. W. Fem N. Author of ' Half-Hours of a Blind Man's 
Holiday.' 'After Sundown,' 'Woren in Darknas%' kc. 
In Tm Voli. Price 24*. With Frontiqneoe by Louise 
Jomiio. 

Wife, Tet no Wife. A Remarkable Story of To^ay. By 
John Coleman. Author of 'Curly; An Actor's Story,' 
* The WMle Lady of Rosemont,' ' Rival Queens,' 4rc., 
Three Volt. Crown 8to. Price 31s. 6d. 

'*Mr. Coleian has written a tale which has the merit of carrying the 
reader on frooi page to page, with a keen desire to follow the eroletion oiF the 
narrative.**— OMr. 

Random BeooUections. by Robrt Ganthont. Author 

of *A Bisoe of Partridges.' Crown Sto, doth extra 
ninth Portrait of the Au^kn, and other Illustrations. 
Price 6iik 

Twenty. A New Volume of Story and Song. A OoM Mine 
for Reciters. Crown Svo, 194 pp., Ump cloth, price is. 
By Robert Overton. 

" The Sketoheit are light bat always spirited, and the verse is pleasant to 
read.'*""-ScilffMMi. . 

The Truth About the Dead Heart. Reminiscences of 

the Author and the Actors. By John Couman, with 
many full-page Illustrations by Horace PetheridL. Crown 
Svo, paper coversi it. 

BighlandN, Loohs and Olene. By MRt. Tom Kelly, 
illufltnrled by Tom Kelly. 64 pp. in Picturesque Cwer. 
Price IS. 

Ivresee lyAmour (Varieties in Proee and Verse). 

By G. l^taeRAL. Pnee js. 6d 

The Marriage' Contract. (A Sketch of the Australian 
Federal Campaign — ^in four acts), and other Poems. By 
Helen Orr Campbell. Price 3s. 6d. 






THE SAINT BRIDE'S LIBRARY OP NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Fancy Cloth Bindiiigs, Sro. Pike 3t. 6d. 



BLUE EYES AND GOLDEN HAIR. By Annu Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Ondlip), anlhor of '* He Gometh Not, 8he Said,"* etc., eio. 

FRIEND OR FOE f A Talo of an Irish HeArt By E. 8. Thomi>8ok. 
** ▲ m^f eajoyabl* book."— L(oy<f «. 

DEARER THAN ALL. A Tale of Lore and War. By Robert Oterton, 
avthor of " The King's Ptedon," eio., eto. 

PUFFS OF WIND. By Hblik Diokins. 

** T«n ihort itorliM that art oxortleni.*— XfloyfTf. 
MT SILVER SPOONS. A KotsL By Edith HA^^'TRET. Grown Svo, cloth. 

DOCTOR JOHN. A Novel By Mabiannb Portsmoi^tr. 

•* ▲ slmplo but won toM tl^ory,'*-^fUuff9w HermUL 

** An intorMtlDf drmma is develop'ii with ^lL**—SooUm9n, 

AN OLD WOMAN*S TRAGEDY. By E. S. Thompson, author of '< Friend 
or Foe?" eto., eto. 

** Kn fnttnsrtj tkrUlkig utety.*— I 4 »tfp<»I Ovmrter, 
Des w T ta high praise."— JU/^rary World, 



•t 



THE GOLDMINER. A Romanoe. By G. R. A. 

**A prw^Hhr-Md tsio ... An fclssl book to psrase daring » niilwsjr joanej.**— Mr* 
minfkam Daily Ptf, 

" A rtf sharmiaf story "—Limrpo^l DmOif Pott, 

THE WAT OF THE WORLD. By Oilbkrt Croit. 

** Ostsfvltr p<riislwd . . . will li« foand ttgrttMh to read."— iif/^ wM Swm. 
w iltl sa . . . of high meHi."— rA« SMmmni. 



B0RREL*8 BOG. By F. Haihswobth. 

THE PROPHETS MANTLE. By Fabiak I^avd. 

** Hm ^siy It Irwh and strik1iig."-/>«a MM AnfyfC 
"▲ # syM^ y'Wffit»sii f%ory,'*—a€turdmy Bewtom, 

THE KPASATION OF THE BERESFORDS. By CATfimiini Adams. 

■TB AMD OTMIR STORIES. By Bubt Palusbi Bird. 

THE BTB0LAS8 OP TRUTH. By Clark Stsphbns. 

A COMMOM-PLACE STORY. By the a«thor of «• The EyeglaM of Thith. 
**1hs liOs Is told with sa sdmtnhls difsotnsss."— ifsifsasllf DMy dwnfiia 

'* In lastlsr aad SMMinsr aliks ths norel iiiti*m(ts and ptsMsa"— AisfSNicii. 

WB OF NANCY TERRY. Bj Miss Kati Jaoksov. 



IS 
SAINT BRIDE'S UBSART-Ck>ntinued. 

BOT Ot OntLP By AKtw Wsinm. 

A WAT OF HIS OWN. By A. ICkotcutter, P.O.M.U. 

** A dlattnctly Mniutar itoty." Sp§ttat9r, 
** TlM SUNT f» otifliML''— I^ter«ry W^Hd. 

A GIRL IN LOVB. By Miss M. Fhasbb. 

** An entorUinlng rolttin«.*'-> Forieaftir« Poit 

**▲ britrht Slid olsver piMt ol work.*— nu GraiAMe. 

"▲bookUMl . . . 1adisU]io4]rr6sdabl«."-rk«Irfkiy. 

THB eHOST OF CHEBTGATB PARK. By Brcmou. 

" Well-writ Ml sad imntttingr-Birmkigkam DoOy Po$t, 

A BUND HAN'S LOVE. By Laubxnci Johk. C^rown Sra SM y^jet. 

** TliMS Is mulling through it a •ound monJ snd much good rtligloiis tssohtng."— CfttitHaii 

THE DBYIL'S SHILLING. Being ih« Himpke Namtive of tlie Extra, 
ordinary Career of a Certain OSin of th« Realm. By Gamisbbll Bjax- 
Bbown» author of *' Kissing Cup's BaQe," tU,, etc. 256 psges, illus- 
trated, cloth extra. 

^ LOVPS USURIES. By Louis Crbswicke. Crown 8vo, elotii. 

SHROUDED IN MYSTERY. By the Misses Strbddbb. 

WHILE THE LOTUS IS CLOSED. By MionACL G&ahv. A Lot* Skalok. 
Crown 8to, cloth. 

** It is wtD wrIttM, r.MlaUc, snd hM a good mMmg.*'^-Sp0otm»m^ 



REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. By Qioroi & AmNS. 

'* ▲ moral and vary exciting ■tory.*'- Dmify Xapmt, 
<* It tedistinotlj and exciting . . . ■tory."— Llo^t. 



AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 

THE ABC BRIDGE SET. In strong Bed Cloth CaM, containing two 
Paoks of beat OUt Edge Superior Cards, with round Comers, Book of 
Rules, and two of tha A B C (Registered) Scoring Blocks. Wist 5s., 
Post Free. Or in Red Leather Cbse, with Silk-lined lid. Pries Uta., 
Post Free 

THE ABC BRIDGE SCORING (Regittered) BLOCKS. Sixs, 7i by 4). 
The best, siBiplsst, and plainsst Soorii^ Tablet in tks nrirint, wltk 

pencil complete. Post Free, price 8d., or 7s. per doBen. 



M 

Drane's Celebrated ABC Handbooks. 

AM*«trtH If Bull Ubvitint]' printed ■«! baiwl 
TahinK^ >lil(ih ■ill (O U tbt ixoktt. Wiiifn It 
Spretauiu. t^r will b* tauBd to ouiUin kll wMk 
biowinr aboat th* dUtuent nb)«i(i npOB «Uvh rhtj 
Inic. ud j*t K d«i]f 1^ ptalMlj writtn (hu ill 



PHce II- Each. 



Sua as •afUr •x^aeri ai 

BOUND IN KSD CLOTH 
WITH WHITE FOIL LKTTBBING. 

aU* ef £>u», 6) Iw 4t 

1-THE ABC OF BRIDGE. By B. A. TunrAn. Dwariptkn a^ IMm 

ofthefi&me. How U> SoorsL HawtatUj. What ta Lewi, «ta , eta. 
•■Wakan aM Mt > bMtn f»l4«.-- J «tiira«y «■(«■. 
^" WijWMM Md tUi (lilllliif^ worth «o lit Uflnwa ■■ > |«a>riDlfr (Bttdsal In mImb^ ' 

2.-THE ABCOF PHOTOQBAPHT. ByE. J. Waii,F.R.P.8. OwUin- 
inf Inttnotkn* tor Baking yonr own Applianeca, and risipb praetteal 
direotioni for every iMranoh of HiotogTKpkia Work. Illiutmtad aod 
up-to-date. 

8.-THB ABC OF PALKISTBY; or Ouruter and IWiaM Revnkd I9 
Uie RoMluig at tha Hud. By t, welt-koown FtlaM. With 12 toll- - 

4— THE ABC OF PHTSIOGNOVT; or How to TeU your Nai^bmr'i ^ 
CbuaatBT t^ Readtng HU or H«r Fkoa. By pAin. Bxllo. WiLb fuU- 



6.— THE ABC OF ORAPHOLOGT. A Dictiimuy of Hftodwritiiis and 
CharBBtw. Bj WnTwoaTu Btannm. With 170 illnstntima. 

S.— THK ABC OF DABCINO. A Book of otaful iafonution ud gwnine 
Htaila for Daaeen and Laamtta. By JBdwabd Scott. 

T.— THE ABC OF SOLO WHIST. By Bdwih Ouvn. DeMripUna ai^ 
AdJm o/ Um Ouu. How to Soon- How to Play. Wbt to LmhI, ota. 
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DRANrs ABC HANDBOOKS-Continued. 



8. -THE ABC OF TABLE TENNIS. By a O. Eaueb. Telling aU there 
U to be told on Table Tennis or Ping-Pong. Rolet. Style of PUy, etc. 

9.->THE ABC OF HOUSEKEEPING. A Guide to iJl Honsekeepers. What 
to do and How to Keep a Home in Order. By J. N. Bell. 

10.— THE A B C OF SWIMMING. This book will teach anyone who can read 
how to Swim in Five Minntea. By an ex-Captain of a London 
Swimming Club. 

11. —THE A B C OF GARDENING. What to Sow or Plant, and how to Grow 
it in a Window Box, Greenhonso, Cottage, Villa, or Roof Garden. 
Everything mode as simple as A B C. By a Practical Gardener. 

12. -THE ABC OF MOTORING, by C. W. Browk, is the Book you need. 
Driving, Gearing, Clutches, Aocumulators, Cooling, Glossary, eto., eto. 

" A ipleiHUd ■hlUinK'g worth. A Terltable chlki'f primer of tbe ftutomoblto, by whfdi I, for 
«iM, hope to pnAX,"— Athletic JTMOt. 

** It eonreyi the Intormatfon In a rfmple sfyle, sml, u a primer, will make the dements of 
mot^rinff elear to the beginner.*— 37U Motor New§, 

18.— THE A B C OF CARPENTRY. By Gio. Dat. Fully iUustrated. Can 
you drive a nail f It will tell yon how to do so, and how to make 
many simple things for your home. 

M.—THE A B C OF THE RIFLE. By OapUin Herbert A, Joicis, with lui 
intnidttotion by Major the Hon. T. J. Freemantle, V.D. Evolution of 
the Rifle, the Magaaine Rifle, Theory and Praotioe, Minature Shooting, 
Clubs and Ranges, Wallingfords, Maxims, etc., eto. 

** A book ol which It irfirei as pleamire to epeak hlffhlj."— FofonfMr Stmrim GattUs. 
'* We have permed ite psjifee with pleasure and eatlifaction. Mr. Jonee ilrtTes at being 
mtell^glble, and he hae eoooeeded admirabty.*— ^nay and Noiry GtutUs. 

16.— THE A B C OF CAGE-BIRDS. By W. Pirotal Wbtrll. Is the very 
Latest and most Up-to-date Book on the Subject, and contains all 
Directions for Choosing, Feeding, Managing, Breeding, and the Treat- 
ment of Diseases. 

16.- THE ABC MEDICAL GUIDE. Edited by Ajlbxaxbkr Ambrosx, B. A., 
LL.D., M.D., etc.. Silver Medallist in Medicine, etc, Goroner for the 
Matiopolitan Division of Essex. This book has aaved, mad will still 
save, many hundreds of pounds in Doctor's Bilk. It isaoomplete 
Medical Guide for the Househokl, and oontains moat Valuable Hintr 
for the Preservation of Health. 

17.-THE ABC OF COOKING FOR INYAUDS. ByMn. J^hrKiddul It 
will show you how Soups, Meata, Sauoea, Beverages, Jellies, Eggs, 
Puddings, etc., etc., should be prepared. Anything and eirerything 
•D invalid ought to have. 



PRASE'S « f 
EYERYONE'S BOOKS. 

Cloth Extra, «d. 
LMtber, Ollt Lettered, is. 

The pnotioBl ohamoter of these 
Mannkli ia taUj proTed by their 
estendva cironlstion. The aiii' 
TenallT fkTonrKble opinion tx- 
prwoed of ihem li a grnamnlwe of 
tfaeir axnellaiioe and ntilitj ; and 
the Pnbliaher ran confidently 
leoommend them m tmntvrorthj 
gaidea in their leparatn deput- 

"Thej 

bound, and written by wi 

affording a great anunuit of la 

■toaus.tf ■■•aiman or o»*r. formation In an exDeodlugtr <di«ap 

■i» «f Book, •! •!. >i>d hand; form." 

■VBBTCNB HIS OWN DOCTOR j oi, The Honnhold Medial 

Oaide. y-y th. Aubkosb, Coroner for tb* iMMpolitan DItWcm oI "iiif 

sni pa7i>~, (10th llioiisand, 

BVaRYOHD'S QUIDEI TO PHOTOOaAPHT. How to makm 

fmr own applianoea. and simple practical directions for ev«rj hnwuh of 
hoto(rr»phic Work. By K. J, Wall FJLPA 80th ThiMiaaiid. 

BVBBTONB'S HOUSlfKHBPIirO OOHPAHION. OontalBiM 
Hints and ReiHpra for ftllkinda of Cooking. PreMirTing,Piokliii{r,4& 164 pwn« 

HOW TO 8FBAK WBU. IN PUBLIC AND PBIV^B. 
By Ohablbs Hartlst. A nuwt naefnl Aid to Clenmnen, PabUo Bpe«h«i, 
Rfuden. Theatrical AniBt«nr«. fte.. fto. ITeftrly 100 ThooaHid K>ld. 

BVBBTONB'S HANDBOOK OF COMMON BZ.UNDBB8 
IN aPEAEINQ AND WBITING. ConeotedandezpIaliMdieontidBfaigTftla. 
able Spelliog and Onanmatiaal Bnlea, Hinta on Pnnettuttian and pTonnnda- 
Hon, B DictionaiT of AbbrpTiaMom, fto. IVOpagM By CHAmLH Babti.IT. 

POULTBT AND PIGHONS : ThdrVariBlltia, Hanagement, Breedfair 
and Diseoaea. By Huan Pipek. A new and 'HiOHiaKhly Sarloed Kditkn. 
By JamkbS. Qoul", Author of "My Canary Book." 

HARTLhlY-S RBCITBR AND BLOCJtrTIONiaT. Bt Chablk- 
liARTLBY. Compriaii^TaliiablehiiitflODBeolting,DramatioBaading, and Act- 
in?, with contribitions by 6. R. Sims. Olemknt Scott, Sobt, Otbrtox, kr. 

"BVBRTONII'S HANDBOOK OF HOMB ABTS." ByOaoBOK 
1)AT, F.K.&LS. Contains instraotions for making artlolea for ererj iMMnu, 
both ntefnl and ornamental. Fnlty illostrated, 

"BVBRTONX'S STAMP ALBUM" Cont^nhig ipaoei for abon' 
1,000 atampa, oonTsniently arranged aooordlu^ to their rcqnrtiTe eonnfarie- 
A moat bandy pocket Tolnme for small ooUeotions and for keeping dnpHoatet 
in. Witlioat exoention Uie cheapest bocdi of the kind erar tasaed. 

■VBRTONB'S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BRBBIHlfO- 
BIRDS, B; W. Pboital Wvm.L. Onlkining a euMfltO deaoripMM of 
«H Blidi fcnmra to Biwd In th« Brttidi lilo, tbdr UaUU, :«mU, 6g^ fto. 
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Drane's Remarkable Bijou Biographies 



The vohimes are, tm the nune of the ■eries indioatea, 
■malL It ii poadble to cany thani in the Jacket poelui^ 
withool: the slig^hteet inconvenience. 

They are, in printing, paper, awl binding, eqaal in 
quality to any half-crown Tolnme on the market. 

* * * 

Authoritatively Written, Well Printed, 
Sabstaotlally Boona (In Qreen Cloth), WMte 
Poll Uttering, with Special Portraits. 

* * * 

Price 6d, and 1a^ each. 




aiu nf Book, 5hy^, 



What the Press says the BIjous are: — 

"^In an age when * eztracte,' * eeaenoes,* and * tabloids ' are eo much in faTOur Kicfa hlgfaly< 

mpreaied Htevatoie will no doubt be poouhur."— Jf omjiv Poft 

'* Theee little hooka are interesting, mformatiTe, and cleverly written . . . deserve 
much more than a meeeu ds euriente. . . . Got up very nretnly, quite wonderfully so, in 
binding, paper, and type. A collection on a bookshelf would have a very attraotive iq;>pear* 
ance."— 5attufifay Rtnew. 

** Ckmcisely written, elcaily printed, and glvs Just the facts that busy people an anxious to 
know."— LI<^f Amm. 

** Tliey are compact in form, and full of information, tersely and Inddly giTen.''->£^fMfiiy 

StUkm 

"Delightfully dainty little volumes for sixpence."— Lady** PidoridU 
" Daintily bound and printed, these concise and well-written little volumes are pl«asant to 
ntA,'*—Gla$gow DaUy Mail 
** In each case the biographer has done his work well."— iPefleni Mormiing N9W9. 



PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 



1.— THE RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. M.P. By Arthur Waixacb. 

The a um Aay Sun commends it ** to the Anglophobe at home and abroad." 
2.— LORD KITCHENER. By W. Francis Aitkrn. 

** A bright. Uvely book," says hloyd't. 

8.— LORD ROBERTS. By Ernest Russkll. 

** Deserves to be called brilliant," according to the QUugow DaUy MaH 

4.-MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P. By G. H. Knott. 

** By no means the least interesting of the Bijou Biographies."— Xloyifs. 

5.— LORD SALISBURY. By Edward Samion. 
6.— DR. W. 0. GRACE. By Acton Wye. 



PRICE ONE SHILUNQ EACH-^Double Volunfm. 

7.-HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL By Harrt Whates. 
8.— MISS MARIE CORELU. By Kent Carr. Double Volimie. 
9.~L0RD KELVIN. By J. Munro. Double Volume. 
10.-VISC0UNT WOLSELEY. By Ernest Russell. 
«.~THE RT, 8BV, THE BISHOP OF LONDON. By F. J. Melviu* 



I 
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DRANE'S 

Universal Manuals. 

Pscap 8va^ cloth eztn. 

Price One Shilling each. 

t 

BIT OANART BOOK. Containi Ghaptert on tlie Choioe of « 

i Varieties, Gages, Management, Diseaaea, Breeding, Moles, &c. B3 

Jamsb S. Gk)ULD. 

THJB OAT: Its History and Diseases, witli Methods ol 
Administering Medicine. By the Uonourable Ladt Cust. 

FRBNOH MADE BAST FOR SBLF-LBARNBRS, by 0. E. 
Habtlst, comprising the most essential parts of the Qranmiar, a Full 
Explanation of the Correct Pronunciation, Lessons in Conversation, and 
a Liat of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. 

^ HOMB-MADB WINBS, How to Make and Keep them, with 

Remacks on Preparing the Frait, Fining, Bottling and Storing, bj O. 
Viira. Contains — Apple, Apricot, Beer, Bilberry, Blackberiy, CSkeny, 

! Claiy, Cowslip, Currant, Damson, Elderberry, Gooseberry, Ginger, Ghrape, 

Greengage, Lemon, Malt, Mixed Fruit, Mulberry, Orange, Paranip, Rasp- 
beriy. Rhubarb, Raisin, Sloe, Strawbory, Turnip, Vine Leaf and Mead. 

THB NBWSPAPBB DIOTIONART, Claesical and Foreign Qsota. 
tions, ProYerbs, Worda, Expressions and Phraaes of frequent oconrrance 
Translated and Exphoned by Chablbs Hasnar. 

OARVING MADB BAST; or, Practical Inatmotions wbateby a 
Complete and Skilful Knowledge of the Useful Art of Oarring may b« 
attained. Illustrated with engrayings of Fiah, Flesh and Fowl, togeihei 
with suggestions for the Decoration of the Dinner Table. By A 

Mesbttuouoht. 

THE GRAMMATIOAL RBMBMBRANOBR; or, Ai^ fat CorreiT 

Speaking, Writing, and Spelling, for Adulta. By Chablbs Habtlbt. 
Contents: — ^Neglect of English Grammar, Dtriaiona of Grammar, Partf 
ol Speech, The Silent H, Nouns, Foimaitien of the Plural, Genders ol 
Nouns, Cases of Nouns, Comparison of Adjeetirea, PeoKmal Prooouna, 
Relative Pronouns, Demonstrative Pronoona, Regular and Irregular Verbs, 
Shall and Will, The Adverb, Mia-application of Woida, Diviaion of 
Worda, Capital Letters, Rules lor Spelling Double ^ and p, A Shorl 
SviitaXt Punctuation* d(0. 
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DRANE'S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 

(Ctmtinued), 

TBB OUUEUrS DIOnONART OF OOMMBROIAL TBRMS. 

Contains explanations of upwards of 300 Peculiar Terms and Expressionb 
vsed in BasinsM and Merchants' Offices. A most useful book in the 
counting-house, and indispensable to a young man just entering business life. 

OOTTAGB AND DAIBT FARMING ; or, How to Chiltivate 
Two to Twenty Aores, including the Management of Ck)ws, 
Pigs, and Poultry, and the Making of Batter and Cheese, By Mabtu; 
I>OTiJi and J. Dartom. 

TBB QARDBNSR'S RBOIPB BOOK, oontalsiing Methods of 
Destn^^ing all Kinds of Venrno and Insects injurious to the Garden, 
with Preventayes and Cures for the <lifferent Diseases of Plants, and 
Direeiiona for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, te, &e. By 

WlLUUC JOKM. 

OUTHIIiZi (James) THE GARDBNHR'S MANUAL of the Cul- 
tiyatwn of Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberries and the Vine. 



GARDENING: Giving in detail the rarious Methods 
adopted by Gardeners in growing the Strawberry, Rhubarb, Filberts, 
Early Potatoes, Asparagus, Sea Ksle, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, 
Beans, Peaa, Bmsseb Sprmita, Spinach, fiadidies. Lettuce, Onions, 
Carrotfl, Ttomips, Water Grew, fto. By Jaiom Cuthill, F.R.H.S. 



THB MUSHROOM. A Treatise on the Coliivation of the Mui^room, 
with Appendix by Jamss Cuthizx, F.R.H.S. 

THB CUOUMBBR AND MBIiON. A Tveatise on the CultiTation of 
tiie Cneamber and Melon* By Jaiom Cuthhx, F.R.H.S. 

THB POTATO. PiMlftoal Insiracttons for the CnltiTation of the Potato, 
also on the Manefement of Asparagus, Sea Kak, Rhubailv phicory as 
a Salad, Tomato, Celery, Liq«onee» Bhnbedb Wiae, and Prserre. By 
Jjjam Oovmux, F.R.H.S. 



THB 6TRAWBBRRT. Tke Cfeltue el the SteawbeRj, as piMtised by 
the Author, shewing hew te obtain eaily and large crops en a snail 
pieee ef gnwnd. By Jaiom Cuthhx, F.B.H.S. 



TUB VINB. Svggestioai* loandad en Naitafil Lawe, vpea a better 
system of onltivating the YhM, witik a view to the prevention or mitigation 
el the Mildew or Disease. By Jamss Cvtkzll, F.R.H.S. 

EKATINQ, AS IN CANADA. By Louis Rvbknstsim, Amateur 
Ohaikpion ef AaMriea tm 1886 and 1888 ; €9iampion of Canada from 1882 
le 1888. Contains full direetions lor Plain and Figure Skating, and 
it iUnatrated with ever 60 explaneteiy diagrams. 
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Dbane's Series of Modebn Foets. 



TasUjulfy Bound in PmU Bhu and Whih C^ftn. 

Bsjal lOmo. 
PRICE ON£ 8H1LUNG EACH. 

l.-POBMS OF PASSION. 52iul Tbottnnd. 

By BUa Wheeter WUoox. 

^ Mrs. Wiloox'i poems tre all rich in ideas. She ofli« wadeiiMs • 
whole page in a stanza and lesves the great troth sparkliiig tmd dearer 
than the orator wonld make it in a lahoured argument.'* 

'' Maj be read with diatinct pUsaHur%J^-^Mandk$$ttr Qmturdimm. 

**A shilling's-worth to buy and keep." — Piecadilly, 

'* The po^ns afi have the supreme merit of brevity, and they ran 
with an easy iilf — Qttndaf Times, 

** Contains some very diarming and muioal vcnmc'' — iSc^>ttt«/i l^ukr 



2.~P0EMS OF PliBASURB. ttnd TbouMd. 

By milt WbettkMT WlkK«- 

^Mrs WHooz in this ooU«otkMi nms the wboie gamut oi lh» 
emotions. She is decidedly the mast suoeseaf ul nl the poeteiiaes o» 
the present day." 

8.~lIAnRINBI AND OTHER POBIIS. 144 pages. 

By Ella WhealMT Wilooz. 

^ ' Mauri ne ' is a charming story of love and aelf -sacrifice, told in 
Mrs. Wilcox's delightful 8t>le.*' 

4 — POBMS OF UFB. 156 pagmi 

By BUla Wliealar WUooa 

5.-THB liOVB USTTBRS OF A VAAABOVD. 

A Small Volume of Spirited Poema. 

By B« Haron-Allwi. 

" A very good example of the verse thai eelebrates the isshiaefye 
emotions of the period.' — Courl Circuhr, 

6.- FORTY FANOIBS AND SBVBN SONOa 

A Volume of Poema. 

By iwsillt H Barkw 
Dedicated by special permission to H,RM. 2%e .PrtueeM of Wsies. 
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THE ABBOTSFORD SERIES 
'1gi„t BIRTHDAV BOOKS. 

PpIc«1/6. BiptoUljSDluUaMramBrokL 
r^It Orata, OoU Utimil n Sidt. SOI Kf^ii, ^u< 



-OEMS FROM TENNYSON.-* A 

liuukforceoonliiigtheltirtlidajiotFrlcBdf 
with qnotetkiiii from the works ol tbe 
late Poet iMUaate, and I'ortnit on Plate 

"POErS WHISPERS." A Birthda; 

Book tor All : forminK a Birthday ReeJater, 

with one or mon qnotatiana from tha beat 

, . knowa Poata for each dav in the fenr. 

"^-Srl/BSTftl^** ii«*idbyKHMiit. 

"THE LANaUAOE OP PLOWBRS BIRTHDAY ReCORD.>* 

A TJoral Book for leiftatMing the Birthday! of Trienda, oontaiuing • ou^ 

fnllj otuwen quolutiun for nich ijay in the year, a complete LiiJi|fa»([H.of 

Fldaieii, and bMUtiful FrootiBpiecu, 

■'THE OIRL'S OWN BIRTHDAV BOOK." oonUina CMalally 

Mlcoted qsoMtoM, «^eoUil; suitiUe tor Qirii, lof each day in IM 

;wr, and tpaoea Iw neording the Birthdaye of their Fnenda; suiected, 

vritUa, ana aiMOfad b|r B. Nubic, irith Portrait. . 

•TiM ABBOT&FORD BIRTHDAV BOOK." A Book for racord- 

ii^; the BirtUaya of Tr ' 

•ritiaga of Sir Wallw fa 

l-t^idar Amtbor printed o 

•AULD LANO iVNa" 

BirllulsTi, vith earefal^ nkoted paM»a«a tram lb* wriUngi ol Pohwt 

Bwnu, iB>atiatad witk Voor fuU-pife KngraTiogi aAd a finely engraTed 

Fectiait of Buna. 

"HAFW THOUQIITS." 



ITS." A Book loT cegMwtog Ibt BiiOdap «( 

ining earatnUy eelvtted qaotatiosi lor WMh day ia 
rha af the moat lamoM Writcn. By Oounw Pbow 



••ORBAT THOUOHTS." A Birthday Book fcr Ail, aontaiuBg Aoiee 

« from the graaf " "" '"-' — ■—-- ' — > -— — -■ •-- n •, n 

a TiOBtiapiace. 

'•OBMS PROM DKKBNS/' A Book for NOoadtM th* BlrAdan of 
VriMidi, vUh footationi lor each day in the yMr froM the worka at 
thia •no-popnlai Author, A iplendid Portnlt of Gbariaa Diokena la 
giTOB aa • Vrootl^^laae, prinlMl m> PUta Papar. 
"OeMS OF THOUGHT." A Book for (MiordiBg faTawita pauaget 
froM Book-Land, Pnlpit, aiad PlaUonn. 



Mllning i 



Slooe* ol Ebe Monthi. kc. Ao. 
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, DRANPS WELL-KNOWN SERIES 



cm 



Scriptope & Othep Birthday Books. 



All tks Jfooki in tks 8$rUi mtr§ ]^MiUh§A in tk0fMMoim§ 

9tylm uf hmding, 



Cloth 




Prlcm Is* 

Eztn, out Edgw, New Oeiigiit 
Letlerod Baok and Skkt. 



«IV4|i 



Price Is. 6d. 

Frendi Moroooo, Gilt Ed^reis OUt Utterac 
OD BidA, in Piotootor Wrappts. 

Pries Ss« 

PMto Gnim Gold Uttend oa aid% W» 
Bdget, Bound Oocnmi 

Pries 2s. 6d. 

PMfce Onin, Paddad Sidfli^ OiM BdfM, GoV 
Uitorad on Side^ Bfload CornoffiL 



••THE FORTUNB.TELLING BIRTHDAY BOOK.'' By CAtnnu. 
Oootaimng a prophecy and luitable qaotation lor aaak day m tha yaar^ 
Laoky Stoma of Hie Moathi, Ao., &e. 

•"THfi TENNYSON BIRTHDAY RECORD.'' A BMik for nootd- 
ac tha BirthdaTa of Vriandi, with selaatkna from tha wothip aai 
Portrait ol the late Poet Laoieata. 

«THE BRONTE BIRTHDAY RECORD.*" A Book lor iMoiding 
tha BirthdMTt of Fxienda, with eelectiooa from Hie worka of th^ Biataif 
BrontS, and Poitmit of OMuiotte Bioot^. 

••THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY RECORDS A Book fcriv 

oording the Bhrthdayt of Friends, with a beaatifaiiy an|raivad KutnMl 
of Shakeapeare printed op Plate Popv. 
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•THE LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY RECORD » A Book lor re* 

oordiag tlie Birthdays of friends, with a beantifiilly ODgnved Portrait 
of Loogfeilow printed on Plate Paper. ^ 

«THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY RECORD." A Book for ngistering 
the dates of Friends' Birthdays, with a finefy sngnvfod PofftraH m Byron 
pnnlod on 6Uto Paper. 

••THE HUMOROUS BIRTHDAY RECORD.'* A Book lor xofisier- 
isg the Birthdays of one's Friends, by Qordom Philip Hood, with 
teely oograved PortiaH of Tom Hood printed on Plate Paper. 

^ THE SCOTT BIRTHDAY RECORD." A Book for ncording the 
Birthdays of Friends, with a beautifoUy engraved Portrait of this 
popnhyr nntlior printed on pbite Paper. 



•THE BURNS BIRTHDAY RECORD." A Book for rsgisfewing 
the dates of Friends' Birthdays, illustrated with Fov foil-page engrayings, 
and a finely engraved Portrait of Bums printed on Plate Pi4[Mr. 



••THE DICKENS BIRTHDAY RECORD." A Book for recoiding 
the Birthdays of Friends. A Portrait of Charies Dieksns to given as a 
Fronitopieee, prbntod on Plato Paper. 

'GRAINS OF GOLD." A Birthday Book containing choies passages 
from €ho gi^sal Pkooe Writers for eaeh Day in the Year, with Irentbpieoe 

^MY BIRTHDAY BOOK." A Book for recording the Birthdays of 
Friends^ wMh a Seriptural Test and Terse for eaeh day in the year, 
and a List of Female Chpisttsn Names, and their meanings, selected and 
arrsagod by Thomas Bury Reid. 

'DAILY LOVE AND LIGHT." A Book lor reooiding the Birthdays 
of Friends, with 8crtptaral Texts and Vefves for each day hi the jsar, 
and a List of Femak ChriittiaD Names and their mosninga, selected ana 
arranged 1^ THOiua Bubt Reu>. 

••DAILY STRENGTH." A Book for recording the Birthdays of 
Frioads, with Scripture Teste and Verses for each da^ in the yeai^ and 
n Lift of Female Christian Names and their meanings, selected and 
by Thomas Bitbt Bhd. 



« DAILY GUIDANCE.'^ A Book lor leoording the Biithdays i^ Friends, 
wi<ik Scriptmal Texts and Verses for each day in the year, and a 
List of Female Christian Names and their meanings, satoetsd aad 
asnmgod by Thoma* Bubt Rbid. 

<^ DAILY COMFORT." A Book for rseordiag the Birthdays of Fk4ends, 
with a fleriotnral Texts and VeoMS for each day in the year, and a 
list of Female Christian Names and their meanings, asleeted imd arnuiged 
hf TmouAM Bubt Bad. 

« DAYBREAK AND EVENTIDE." A Birthdav Book containing a 
Beriptuo Ttet for eaeh morning aad ofwing throvghoat ihik yoar. 
Beb'^tod and gmmffed bv F.O.G. 



CONFESSION ALBUMS 
STAMP ALBUMS 
WRITING ALBUMS 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 

ETC. 



" Hy Book of OonfeMdOlU." Am lUuinted Albom, for oollMttnf Uit 
Opinioiu of Frieods, contuniag nuuij new np-t»4»te qoMtloiM. ISO 
ptfM, Mo, padded doth, gilt lettoed, gUt edfes, Si. ; paste gwtla, Mmnd 
ooRwn, Si. ; pwte grain, i>ai](led sidca, Ob, 

" Hy Bo^ of AutOSrapba." An Album for oolleetlng tha AntoKHq^ 
of Frieoda, A&, knd oonlainiiiK faeiimilM of the Antocrapha of laaaj 
oelebritSMi a Ecclalwof "At Homa" DajawtU be leond at the md «l 
tbebook. UO pagea, 4*0, padded oloth, gilt Mit«nd,gUI«dKaa,3a.i paato 
Bnin, nMnd Boaneia, Ba. ;-paata grala, faddad iidaa, fla. 

"Oftthered by tbe Way." A Wilting AIInw, aoaMntac >U pagM ol 
nioblj tioled paMf) in vhit^ to ntliei Idaa^ Bketoha^ Impnaikxia fioni 
Vrieodt. Ao. 4to, padded oloOi, gilt lettered, gUt adgea, 3a. ; paato gi*ln, 
lOnnd coraan, 6*. ; paite gisin, padded aldea, fla. 

-Thm Qk)b« Stamp Anmm." Containing apaeea lac abo«t 8,000 
Btsmpia, ii IlloBtrsted thioflgluiBt wlUi laoalMllea of atampa, raiModnoad 
bj Speeial Paimiisioii, aad will be foiuid thomoghl; np-tonlata ia'vnrj 
mftdi. BtMnglj Bound In Padded Olotb, and wall gwiided. \bi pagaa, 
price la. 

"ICy BUUnp Albiuo." Stronglj bound iaolotband wall goardad) mu- 
taiu Ue pagaa, and givta ipaoei for fixing in about 3,000 Stamps, 
eoBvwIaBtly amngad and bMogbt op to daU^ Maaj lUBitaitlaai of 
Eaia ttampa are alM gIvML Filee li. 

Uniform In prioe and a^U with 

UnUonn in prieaHd at^ with 
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CONFESSION ALBUMS, ETC.— Cootiaoed. 

"Everyone's Stamp Album.** ContMning epaoee for abont 1,000 
Stamps, (xmyeniently arranged acoording to their respeotive conntries. A, 
most handy podcet To^mae for small colleotions and for keeping dnpMcatea 
in. Withont exoept<on the cheapest book of the kind ever iasned. Bonnd 
in strong cloth, price 6d. 

"My Confessions Album." An oblong Illaetrated Album, printed on 
tinted paper, for collecting the Opinions, Ideas, &c,of Friends. 160 pagsi, 
crown 8yo, price 2s. 

'My Book of Opinions.** An oblong Illustrated Albam, printed on 
tinted paper, for collecting the Opinions, Ideas, ^.,of Frienda. 160pagei^ 
crown Svo, price Sb. 

'*My Friends* Thoushts." 128 pages, doth, gilt edges. A writing 
Album, in whioh to gather Ideas, Sketches, ftc, from Friends, prioe 2s. 

'* People I Have Met." An oblong Illustrated Albnm, printed on tinted 
paper, for oolleoting the Autographs of Friendsi fta 100 psga^ cri^ws 
8vo, prioe 2s. 

**Olir Guests.** A little Volome of Reminiscenoes in Pen and Pencil to be ^^ 
contributed by one*s Friends, with yery tastefully arranged Floral Boidsr% '' 
printed in yarioas colours on stoat paper and a oharming Frontispieos on 
Plate P^per, price Is. 6d« 

''From Hand to Hand.** A little Illostnted Volnms to send on its 
trayels for the collection, from Friends and others, of Antogiaphs, Sketches, 
Impfessions, Beminiscenops, or fayourite panagss from Anthors^ Ck>m- 
posers, fto, fta Cloth gilt, price Is. 6d. 

'* My Friends' Opinions.** An Album for oollecting Friends* Opinionsi 
&0., &c. Gloth, extra gilt edges, price Is. 

"My AutOfirraph Album.** A Book for collecting Friends* Antograpba, 
with beautiful Floral and other designs on srery alternate pags^ 192 P*gM 
with List of Female Names and ^eir meanings. Cloth extra, gilt edgei^ 
pries la. 

'* My Friends* Confessions.** An Album for odllsothig Friends* Ooa* 
fwsioos, Ideas, Ac, fto. 160 pages. Cloth estra, gilt edges, price Is. 
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THE NEW SERIES 



ov 



Sixpenny Birthday Books. 



BEST VALUE EVER PUBLISHED. 



••OEMS FROM SHAKESPEARE/' A Book for Kgiitoring the 
Birthdays of oM't FrtMidt, oonteining a qnoUtion from BhikMipmn for 
•ach (lay ia Hie jmt ; aeloelid mad arrangod bj Gqhmxui Oabbsit. 

•• OEMS FROM LONQFELLOW.'' A Book lor ftgmtmag tka Birtii- 
days of on•^i Friondf, oontetaiDg a q«ol«tioo fron Loogfallow lor oaek 
day in tho jear ; talaoted and amnged by Gobdok GamssTT. 

•«QBMS FROM THE POBTS." A Book lor reooHing dw Birtb 
days of om's Friondt, witb a oartfully lalected oassage froii ono of thn 
well-known Potii for aadi day te tte jear, mImM and aircafad bj 
GoBDoir OaamiT. 

•'SPARKS OF HUMOUR.** A Book for ngkterm^ the BuHidayf 
if on6*s FrModa, oontaioing a earofuUy chosen qnoiation for aaak day 
In the year, ialoeM and arranged by Gomdow rnuF SUmw fnm the 
Torks of (he moei fanums hnatioFovB Writem. 

«• KAYS OP LIGHT.'* A Birtliday Book for MoidtDg the Birtbdays 
of Friends, witb Soriptnra Teste lor aaeb day in tiM year, seleoled and 
arranged by Mart MAiruuiD Jot. 

'•WORDS OP CHEER." A Oenptaze Birthday Book lor leoordins 
Hie Birtbdi^ of one's Frienda, lor eaeb &aj in Hie year, seleele d and - 
arimnged by Mabt Marlaxd Jot. 

"OEMS PROM BURNS.** A Book for feoordlng the BirthdaTi of 
ones Krienda, with a carefnlly seleoied p— ge from the writing of tbi^ 
frtYcmrite Pe«l lor each day in tbe year, •frnoged by Douauji R. 
CAMnmuL, 

BIRTHDAY CHIMES FROM DiCKBNS.** A Book for Mgiirter. 
ing the Birtbdays of one's Frienda, oontahung n qnot atw n frooi this 
erer-popuUr Anwor for each day ia Hie year. 

HEAYBNLY WISDOM." A Btrtbday Book lor reoording the Birth- 
days of one's fViends, with Scriptmre Texle lor eaeb day in the year. 

•PROYERBS AND PRBCBPTS.** A Birtbday Book lor veoordmg the 
Birtbdaye of one's FrMnde, wiib good iniMiisi lor evney day te the year, 

by GOBOOH GAUtETT. 

# COMPORT AND BUSWSINQ." A B&HUay Book, with 8cripinr» 
Texti ior eaeb day in the year, selected and arranged by Mabt Mait- 
LANS Jot. 

<THB CHILDREN S BIRTHDAY RECORD." A Birthday Book 
lor tb« little oses, containing SoripUire Teste eeiected and arranged by 
Mabt MAiTbANH Jot* 



•< 



«< 
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BOOKS ON BIRDS AND POULTRY. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE BIRDS, their Managemeiil 
HftbitB, Food, DifleMes, Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of Catching 
fhem, \j J. M. Bbohbtkiv, M D., iUnstrated with 70 engrayings. Ele- 
gantly bound in oloth. Large crown 8to 2s. 6d. 

POULTRY A Practical Gkiide to the Choice, Breeding. Rearing, and 
Management of all descriptions of Fowls, Turkeys, Guinea Fowls, Ducks, 
and Oeese, for Profit and Exhibition ; with aocorate and beautifully 
ooloofed plates, illustrating all the different Tarieties, by Hugh Pipih. 
Crown 8To./Ioth elegant. Large crown Sva 2s. 6d. 

4 YE4R WrrH NATURE. By W. Pkboival Wkstbll. author of "A 
Handbook of British Breeding Birds,*' fro. Illustrated with Photographs 
from Nature and Still Life, by J. T. Newman, G. Watmough Web8t4^r 
H. jStone, and from Drawings by the Author. Over 170 Illu8trat'on9. 
Royal 8yo. doth extra, gilt, 296 pp. Price 10s. 6d. (Se^ alto page \(S,) 

COUNTRY RAMBLES. Being a Field Naturalises Diary for a Tear. 
{St^.aUo Page 10.) 

MY CANARY BOOK. Contains Chapters on the Choice of a Bird. 
YarietieSf Cages. Management, Diseases, Breeding, Mules, A:a By Jamk9 
8. Gould. Cloth extra. Is. 

EVERYONE'S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING BIRDS. 
Bt W. Pebcival Wkstell. Containing a complete description of ^ill 
Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their Habits, Nesto, Eggs, Awe. 
CSkolh CoTers. Price 6d. 

THE ABC OF BIRD KEEPING. By W. Perciyai. Wnrriu.. 

BOOKS ON QARDBNINQ. 

THE ABC OF GARDENING. What to Sow or Plant, and how to 
Grow it in a Window Box, GrewiHonsa Cottage, VlUa, or Roof Gnrdcn 
Brerything made as simple as ABC By a Practical Ckrdener. ClotJ 
eztea. Price Is. 

THE SEW PRACTICAL WINDOW GARDEN ER. Being Practicv 
Direotions for the Cultiyation of Flowering and Foliage Plants in Windo\r-* 
and Glased Cases and tlie Arrangement of Plants and Floweni for tho 
Bmbellishment of the House, by John R. Mollxsok, illustrated wiifi 
numaroiis wood engravings. Crown 8yo, cloth. Ss. 8d. 

THE GARDEN ER^S RECEIPT BOOK. Containing Methods fu» 
Dwtragring all kinds of Termin and Insects Injurions to the Garden, wit)« 
PlMrentiyes and Cures for the differant Dtseaees of Plants, and Direotionf> 
fm the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, etc., etc By Willtam 
JOVBB Price U. 

CUTHILL (J AMES)~The Gardener'8 Manual of the Cultivation of 
Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Stiawberrles, and the Vino. Price Is. 

MARKET GARDENING. Giving in detail the various .Methods adopted 
by Gardeners in Growing the Strawberry. Rhnburb, Filberts, Fiarly Pota- 
toes, Asparagus, Sea Kale, Cabbages, Okuliflowers. Celery, BeauH, Psm, 
Bruss^ Spioota, Spinach, Radiaiies, Lettooe, Onions, Carrots, Tnmipt, 
Water Cress, eta By JAMBI CirnmL, F.R.H.S. Price Is. 

THE MUSHROOM, A Tnatiw on the Onltivation of the MMhroon, 
with an Appendit by Javm OvrranOi, F.R HJS. Prioe la 

THE CUCUMBER AND MELON. A Treatise on the Oulti atfon of 
Ibe Owmmber and Melon. By JAxn Oonim F.R.Hil. Prioe la. 

THB POTATO Pxaotieal Instrootions lor the Cultivation of the Polata 
also on tho Management of Asparagua. Sea Kale, Rhubarb, Ohioory an a 
Salad, Tomato, Celery, Liquorioe, Rhubarb Wine, and Preserve. By .Ta VKs 
OVTKTLL, F.R.H.8. Price la. 

THE STRAWBERRY. The Culture of the Stnwberry. as practised ^i 
ttw AiitlMr, ghowing how to obtain early and large crrps off a small ^\nm 
of f loundL By J AM RS OtTTBiaa** F. R.H S. Price It 
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. . BOOKS IN THE PRESS . . 

. . WITH . . 

RUNDLE'S EIGHTH DIVISION 

IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

DBDIOATED BY BPKCIAL PERMISSION TO 

LORD ROBERTS. 

Being a Volanteer's Experienoe with the Division, 1900-1902. By Thokas 
Charles Wetton, ex-Volunteer, R.A.M.O., 23rd Field Hosfntal, and 
ex-Trooper 34th Battalion Imperial Yeomanry. With many illiistrati< 
580 pages, doth extra, erown 8va 



DAYID ARMSTRONG. A NofvL By Fsucm VALSMnifB. Grown 8to. 
Prioe 6s. 

THE WHTTE LADT OF THE ZENANA. By Dr. Hnnr BofmonKR, 
authoress of '* The Ranee's Rubies." Price 6s. 

^ THE EXILE OF SITA. A Story translated from '* The Sanskrit** By H. 

Jake Harding. Foap. 4to, oloth extra. Price 58. 

THE ROSWICK BLEND. A CV41eotion of Poems. With over .% full- 
page illustrations. B%sJimN Hamilton MABmn. Prioe 6s. 

' UNGODLY MAN. An Australian Story. By Hubert Stbwabv. Crown 

' 8vo, oloth. Prioe 6s. 

TERENCE TRAVERS. By Rev. A. Charles Higrton, author of " Wflliam 
de VHnton. " Price 6b. 

THE BLUE WAISTCX)AT AND OTHER STORIBS. By Lords Btav. 
Prioe 38. 6d. 

JEST AND EARNEST. A Series of Sketches, by " Dia PAum.** Dlus- 
trated Cover. Price Is. 

DR. DONALDSON AND OTHER STORIES. By B. H. M. Walker. 
Prioe 3s. 6d. 

A FOREST FAIRY TALE AND OTHER STORIES. By Madame 
Karlott Blossb. With many full-page illustrations by W. F. OOUH. 
Price 38. 6d. 

JACK CHERTON OF SYDNEY. By John MniA Ckown 8vo, eioth, 
Pnoa 68. 
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